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INTRODUCTION 



Tms Handbook has been compiled with the ob- 
ject of coUectmg, in one compact and convenient 
volume^ enough hints and suggestions to assist 
travelers contemplating a journey abroad to 
make the necessary preliminaries for accomplish- 
ing the crossing of the Atlantic comfortably, and 
understanding the conditions of transportation and 
other items directly concerned with traveling on 
the other side of the ocean. 

The author begs for leniency, in view of the 
possible discrepancies resulting from changes coin- 
cident with the publication of the Handbook, and 
from the continual improvements ever-increasing 
travel demands in the itineraries of the steamship 
companies. The mention of no simple contrivance 
for the added comfort of transatlantic tourists, of 
which the writer has practical knowledge, has been 
excluded from this manual. The more expensive 
and luxurious novelties are not described j to give 
a list of the many fine leather goods brought out 
for travelers with each season would be to furnish 
a catalogue of a Bazar de Voyage. 
ix 
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X INTRODUCTION 

The question of health and strength necessary 
for a short European tour is frequently quite a se- 
rious proposition when a journey abroad is contem- 
plated. Nothing can be more reckless than the 
rushing about Europe done by individuals who 
imagine there is no limit to their endurance. 
Altho advisable to see as much as possible of 
strange countries, in order to know what places 
are interesting to revisit, the tourist may journey 
through many lands in a few weeks if t^e trav- 
eling is done in a sane manner. Invalids have 
been known to enjoy all the delights of sight- 
seeing when taken moderately, and to return 
home greatly benefited by the outing; whereas, 
on the contrary, -a strong young person, . hav- 
ing spent an equal period of time abroad, but 
carried away by restless energy, has returned to 
suffer for months from nervous exhaustion. No 
tourist should join one of the European rapid- 
transit parties who has not sufficient strength of 
mind to refrain from perpetual motion. Traveling 
by night and sightseeing by day will wear out the 
strongest nerves. The main drawback to all par- 
ties numbering several persons' is that diverse 
tastes make demands on health and endurance 
which are even greater than those made on the 
patience and unselfishness of the various members. 

There are, however, some lands which can be 
enjoyed with increased comfort and peace of mind 
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when the cares of traveling are eased by the aid of 
a conductor belonging to one of the reliable. tourist 
agencies. The expenses are likewise greatly re- 
duced when large parties are together. This is 
particularly true of Palestine and Norway. The 
Holy Land is not only a country in which the 
tourist, traveling alone, is constantly falling into 
difficulties with the system of quarantine by which 
the cities are isolated, but the uttet unreliability 
of native guides and the peculiarities of the diifer- 
ent coins in circulation tend to destroy the senti- 
ment of such a pilgrimage. Thomas Cook & Son 
are the most noted of those who undei-take to con- 
duct parties in the Orient, employing men who are 
thoroughly familiar with the best ways of journey- 
ing in these lands. The Hamburg- American tours 
to the Orient and to the Fstr Noi-th are enjoyed 
every year by countless tourists. The luxury of 
these expeditions and the perfection of the arrange- 
ments need here no further comment. 

A tour carefully planned before it is begun, one 
in which.no cast-iron rules ai-e made with regard 
to fixed hours for fixed places, will be found a 
source of restfulness and content to the partici- 
pants. To wander about Europe with no definite 
idea of the next place to be seen, or how to see it, 
is the cause of much of the discontent we he^r 
from homesick travelers. A facetious Englishman 
piice contended that a class in Bradshaw should 
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be added to the mathematical course at Oxford. 
To plan railway journeys with the aid of this reli- 
able volume undoubtedly requires a distinct talent 
for unraveling mysteries, as well as a remarkable 
pair of eyes. It contains, however, all the infor- 
mation possible about European trains, together 
with the prices of railroad tickets, and is the only 
source of such general knowledge to be success- 
fully procured in the book-shops on this side of 
the ocean. To the most mathematical mind in the 
party should be relegated the task of decipher- 
ing Bradshaw when planning a summer journey 
abroad. After the tour itself has been care- 
fully planned by the aid of either the map of 
Europe, the valuable assistance of Baedeker, or of 
any particular guide-book or interesting volume of 
travels which has decided the itinerary of the 
party, by beginning to study Bradshaw early in 
March, when the first of June arrives the above- 
mentioned mathematician will probably have ex- 
tracted the time of trains and the prices of fares, 
and thereby be enabled to make a close and accu- 
rate calculation of all the railway expenses. 

The American Express Company have by de- 
grees surmounted many of the troubles of trans- 
porting baggage in Europe, but the custom regula- 
tions at the frontiers when passing from one 
country to another remain a difficulty to over- 
come. The trunk keys must be confided to the 
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care of their agent, that all tninks may be opened 
by the officer when passing a custom-house. 
Travelers who employ this manner of forwarding 
baggage are warned that some pilfering goes on 
at these places. Seldom is it that valuable ob- 
jects are stolen, but some souvenir, which the 
tourist regrets, is invariably snatched from the 
tray of the trunk and seldom recovered. By in- 
suring the baggage this misfortune is less likely 
to occur. The wisest manner is to reduce the 
amount of luggage to the lowest possible amount 
(pages 37-47) and keep it under personal observa- 
tion. 

While a knowledge of foreign tongues will add 
enormously to the convenience of travel, still, for 
the convenience of those tourists speaking only 
English, let me state here that, at the larger rail- 
road stations and at the boat landings on the Con- 
tinent, interpreters, bearing on their caps the name 
of Thomas Cook, will be found willing to help the 
stranger as well as they are able in return for a 
small gratuity. 

The terms "luggage," "tramway," "van," "car- 
riage, ^' and several other expressions are employed 
in this book, instead of the American equivalents, 
because they are more commonly in use on the 
other side of the ocean and should consequently be 
familiar to all traveling Americans. The foreign 
equivalents are used instead of English terms in 
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the paragraphs on French, German, and Italian 
railways. 

Americans would not only enjoy more serenity 
when they are away from home, but would be 
more dignified in the eyes of foreigners, if they 
could but overcome a few of the delusions they 
entertain concerning the manners and customs of 
their own country. I have been told repeatedly, 
by foreigners whose business brought them into 
constant contact with my countrymen traveling 
abroad, that these bewildered tourists maintain 
that we never give fees in the United States, I 
wonder how this host of informants got from their 
native villages to the sea-coast? Or, if their power 
of remembrance is so short, that they have forgot- 
ten the contempt with which any sum less than 
twenty-five cents is received in the United States. 
There exist men and women who declare that their 
principles forbid them to fee. These unfortunate 
individuals will suffer greatly in Europe by loss of 
comfort which a few cents successfully distributed 
would give to them. It is useless to try to reform 
abuses which have become almost necessities. 

The contents of this volume are substantially a 
record of the answers made to those who have 
questioned me when preparing for a first journey 
across the ocean. My knowledge grew to its pres- 
ent state through my own mistakes and conse- 
quent mishaps. This Handbook was planned and 
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elaborated during my stay abroad last summer; I 
took all possible means to insure accuracy; the 
most notable guide-books and the latest editions of 
Eui-opean railway time-tables were consulted ; the 
advice of men expert in the conditions of transpor- 
tation and the financial side of traveling was ob- 
tained. It is as an adviser in moments of igno- 
rance or indecision that I offer this work to my 
readers, with a fervent hope that the ways of travel 
may be a broad, straight path, free from stum- 
bling-blocks. 

I had hoped to illustrate the Handbook with 
photographic reproductions of the coins now cur- 
rent in the countries herein mentioned, but the 
laws of the United States forbid the making of 
pictures of this character. On page 211 I have 
given a list of the current coins of the countries- 
referred to in this book, and the prices demanded 
for each by the money-changers of New York. 

The difficulty of getting absolutely accurate in- 
formation in several instances has been so great, 
that any corrections about things which have es- 
caped my notice will be most thankfully accepted. 
I offer no apology for the interchangeable use of 
the first and third persons, as at times the former 
is used to more definitely emphasize the meaning 
and to give a more personal note. 

THE AUTHOE. 
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HANDY MANUAL 
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TRANSATLANTIC TRAVELERS 



SECTIOX I 

HINTS before; sailing 

EXPENSE : The primary consideration in the 
contemplation of a European tour is the question 
of the expense involved in such a trip, and the 
demands made upon the health and strength of the 
traveler. After the passage-money has been paid 
the projector of a European tour should fix upon a 
definite sum, ranging anywhere between $5 and 
$10 a day, and then so dispose his funds that 
when the trip is ended the sum total does not ex- 
ceed that amount. 

To travel in Europe on less than $5 a da}^ de- 
mands a wider experience than it is possible the 
ordinary novice can bring to bear on this sub- 
ject. It is therefore the object of this hand- 
book, which has been compiled from the most 
accurate sources obtainable, to be a valuable aid 
1 1 
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2 HANDY MANUAL FOR 

to this class of tourists. A walking trip through 
any one country may be easily planned for a very 
small sum. If a sketching trip, or a stay which 
includes but one or two foreign towns is pro- 
jected, the daily cost can then be diminished to 
suit the convenience of the tourist. . It is, how- 
ever, perfectly possible to travel in Europe com- 
fortably on $5 a day, if the tourist is willing to 
live in the more modest and quiet hotels, and, ex- 
cept when it is unavoidable, to ignore cabs for the 
cheaper public conveyances, and to take second- or 
third-class tickets on the railroads. Then, by 
carefully watching the amount spent each day for 
one week, it will be very easy to so arrange the 
expenditure that the traveler may be comfortably 
housed and see all the sights in the various cities 
without in any way exceeding a fixed allowance. 

Souvenirs, photographs, and shopping of all 
description are excluded from this calculation. It 
is always a pecuniary advantage to travel in par- 
ties, as there are so many things which are cheaper 
if divided among two or three persons. For in- 
stance, food in a restaurant, cab fare, and fees. 

Those who can allow $10 a day for expendi- 
tures may patronize the best hotels, use ca])s with- 
in a reasonable limit, and travel on first-class tick- 
ets at will. To those persons who have decided 
to make a daily allowance of $10, no reasonable 
amount of luxury need be denied. 
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TRANSATLANTIC TRAVELERS 3 

TAKING FUNDS ABROAD : The next im< 
portant question is a suitable manner of providing 
money for use during a transatlantic tour. 

The American Express Company's Letters of 
Credit, Travelers Cheques, Cook's circular notes, 
sight drafts, and English gold are all in use among 
travelers. 

Letters of Credit are usually issued in sterling 
and can be taken for any amounts but very small 
ones. If the Letter is bought for cash from 
the bankers who furnish it, a commission of one 
per cent, is charged for any sum less than £500. 
A depositor, in any bank directly in correspond- 
ence with foreign bankers, can obtain a Letter of 
Credit by transferring the necessary sum from his 
regular deposit account to a Letter of Credit ac- 
count, and will then be only charged commission 
on the drafts drawn, instead of on the whole 
amount of the Letter of Credit. Holders of Letters 
of Credit, which have still payments available on 
the return home, can have the money refunded 
minus the commission at the bank in the United 
States from which they were procured. 

The method of obtaining a Letter of Credit is to 
go to the bank from which the letter is to be ob- 
tained, and deposit the money by means of a check 
made out to the bank in question. 

The form of a Letter of Credit is that of an en- 
graved sheet of bank-note paper somewhat differ- 
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ently conceived by different banks, but always with 
one page devoted to the letter itself, in which is 
set forth the claim of the holder thereof to credit 
for a certain sum of money between certain dates, 
added in writing by the United States banker. It 
bears the signature of the cashier of the bank and 
of the person or persons in whose favor it is issued. 
This signature, which must be made out in the 
presence of the cashier, is required to be signed 
three times on drafts especially prepared. One 
of these drafts is kept at the bank for reference, 
and two copies are sent abroad to the bankers to 
whom the letter of credit is addressed. On an- 
other page is an alphabetical list of the foreign 
bankers who will honor the letter, and one page is 
left blank. On this blank page will be recorded 
the sums drawn, the dates on which they are 
drawn, and the foreign banks honoring the drafts. 
To obtain money with a Letter of Credit in a for- 
eign city the holder consults the list printed on the 
fourth page, which includes bankers in nearly 
every important city in England and on the Conti- 
nent. Finding his nearest bank he gives in his letter, 
mentions to the cashier the amount of money re- 
quired, and then receives a check which he signs. 
After the signature on the check has been compared 
with that on his Letter of Credit and the amount, 
together with the name of the bank which advances 
it, written on the page reserved in the letter for 
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that purpose, the amount of money is delivered to 
him. As a government stamp of the value of two 
cents is nearly always charged on foreign drafts, 
the strictly economical are advised not to draw 
small sums frequently. 

One single Letter of Credit may be used by sev- 
eral persons ; for instance, a man and wife, or a 
party of three or four who are traveling together. 
The letter then bears the signature of all those 
persons who have a right to obtain money on that 
particular letter. 

The Letter of Credit is given the tourist in a neat 
leather case together with a cable code and a 
printed card giving directions about correspond- 
ence (see p. 17). 

The Letter of Credit not only introduces the 
holder to bankers over the entire business world, 
but it enables the home bank to be constantly in 
touch with him through the checks sent back to it 
from various places. It would almost do duty as 
a passport, and is invariably used for identification 
in case of trouble (see p. 127), and it is secure be- 
cause in case of loss payments on it can be stopped. 

Letters of Credit can often be bought at lower 
cost, according to the prevailing rate of exchange, 
than travelers' cheques computed on a high fixed 
rate of exchange. 

Among the arguments occasionally advanced 
against the use of a Letter of Credit it is suggested 
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The above is a reduced facsimile of one of tbe Letters of Credit of 
i^edmond <£ Company^ of New York and Philadelphia, issued in favor 
of two travelers in such a way that either traveler can draw funds in- 
dependently. The sifoiatures appear on the face of the Letter of Credit, 
certified by the bankers for the purpose of identification. The Letter 
of Credit is accompanied by a booklet oontainin^r the names of banks 
and bankers the world over, also tourists* agents (and hotels in some 
cases), with all of whom the above Letters of Credit may be cashed. 
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First National Bank, Chicaga 

CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCS, 
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THl YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK. TOKOHAMA 
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AKLOBCTPTIiUI BAH. UmUnL 

Imperial Ottoman Bank. Cdiio 

SeBMSrt 4 »£MJ, Htm. 

l^olkebanN, Jintnrlakni. 

THOS. COOK A SON, GENEVA 

PiM If Ai^AutrUi But. Tteui 

Dresdner Bank, B^fUp. 

DtractkM dcr DIscoato-OcMlbckirft. 

FRANKFURT •. TX. 
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PARRS BANK^ LONDON 
XMSTERDXMSCHE BXNIC 

fATifAiGRfOITLYONIUISiPaiii. 

THO& COOK * SON. BniMcli. 
PARR'S BANK ltd.. Liverpool. 

BMk«rir«Uiid, 



RcoMONO 4 Company. 
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The above is tbe back of tbe Letter of Credit sbown on the previous 
pase, where the payments that were made have been entered. The 
Letter of Credit thus shows at all times tbe amount still to be disposed of. 

It will be noticed that money may be drawn in large or small amounts, 
as the traveler may elect, and that the Letter of Credit may be used in 
any country visited. 
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that the numerous unexpected holidays in Eu- 
rope subject the holder to inconvenience in draw- 
ing money. Thomas Cook & Sons, who are usu- 
ally among the list of correspondents named in 
letters of credit, always keep their ofl&ces open on 
local holidays, and many of the large hotels will 
not refuse to advance money to any guest armed 
with a letter of credit. 

Letters of Credit are said to be the simplest way 
of obtaining money in the Orient. 

AMERICAN EXPRESS OOMPANT TRAV- 
ELERS OHEQUES : The American Express Com- 
pany has evolved a system of coupon cheques, 
issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100, 
and $200, and each has printed thereon the ex- 
act amount of foreign money which will be paid 
therefor in gold or its equivalent, without commis- 
sion or discount, by the company's offices and cor- 
respondents throughout the world. For a $20 
cheque the payment of £4 Is, Sd, in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland is insured; and for a cheque 
of the same amount francs 102, centimes 60, in 
France, Belgium, and Switzerland; and so on. 

In the countries of Europe specially designated 
on cheques — that is, England, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Austria- 
Hungary, and Russia — the company guarantees 
that payment of the fixed amounts named thereon 
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will be made, without commission or discount (ex- 
cept for revenue stamp in countries requiring 
same), at the company's offices and at the banks 
and bankers named in its latest published list of 
correspondents. In all other countries than those 
mentioned, payment of cheques will be made at 
the "current rate of exchange." It is impossible 
to pay a fixed amount because of changing values 
in the currency. 

At the time of issue, to provide the necessary 
security and a simple means of identification, the 
person who is to use the cheque places his or her 
signature in the upper left-hand portion thereof at 
the time of purchase, leaving other spaces blank. 
When in need of funds at bank, or when it be- 
comes necessary to pay hotel or other bills or ac- 
counts, the cheque should be completely filled out 
by inserting city or town, date, and to whom pay- 
able; and, by again affixing signature in the lower 
left-hand corner in presence of person accepting 
the cheque, proper identification is established, as 
the two signatures must agree. No other identifi- 
cation is required. 

To all of its patrons the American Express Com- 
pany will also furnish foreign money. 

Travelers should take with them a copy of Amer- 
ican Express Company's "Notes and Facts of In- 
terest to Travelers," containing code, and also 
leave a copy of code with their friends, in the 
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event of desiring to cable or telegraph during their 
absence. These codes will be furnished patrons 
upon application, without cost. List of foreign 
correspondents, giving list of offices and corre- 
spondents cashing cheques, as well as hotels ac- 
cepting same in settlement of accounts, will also 
be furnished upon request of any agency of the 
company. 

The company's offices at London and Paris, 
with their commodious writing and reading rooms, 
are always open to the free use of the company's 
patrons, and here the latest American journals will 
always be found on file. Storage of baggage and 
purchases of tourists, including statuary, bric-a- 
brac, pictures, etc., will be arranged for, at a mod- 
erate charge, by all offices of the American Ex- 
press Company in Europe. 

COOK'S CIRCULAR NOTES: Cook's Circular 
Notes, like the American Express Cheques, ai-e put 
up in a form convenient for carrying in the pocket, 
and are for the sums of £5, £10, and £20 each. 
(The remark on page 8 applies to them.) Their 
form is that of a bank-note bearing the amount of 
its value stamped upon it. To cash one of these 
circular notes it is necessary to produce a Letter of 
Identification and to sign the note with the signa- 
ture and the number, which the cashier compares 
with the letter of identification; this must prove 
to be the same in both cases. These notes cost 
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here $4.89 for one pound, and the commission is 
50 cents per $100, or one half of one per cent. No 
commission is demanded on the other side for cash- 
ing them, although they are subject to the rates of 
current exchange in foreign countries, which means, 
as in the case of the American Express cheques, 
that both stamps and discount must be paid on the 
demand of certain countries. The amount paid for 
the notes, exclusive of commission, will be refunded 
on unused notes at any one of the Cook's offices in 
the United States. If the instructions used in 
connection with these notes are not ignored, the 
company will pay back the value in case the tour- 
ist should lose the notes, provided always the in- 
vestigation into the matter proves satisfactory. 
Besides the regular offices of Cook's Agency 
throughout Europe the letter of identification bear- 
ing a copy of the holder's signature gives a long 
list of bankers who will cash these checks, and 
they will be received in payment at nearly any 
hotel in Europe, owing to the great reputation and 
extensive correspondence of Cook & Sons. 

Neither the Cook's Circular Notes nor the Ameri- 
can Express Cheques should be offered on the trans- 
atlantic steamships unless in payment for ship's 
expenses, such as the wine bill, or for amounts not 
exceeding $10. 

SIGHT DRAFTS: Unless he is personally 
known or can be promptly identified the sight 
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draft sometimes subjects the bearer to annoyance. 
It is, however, by far the cheapest way of taking 
money, and if the possessor visits but one country 
in his travels its use is advocated. If a tourist in- 
tends making a long stop in any one country, or 
wishes to have at his disposal a large sum of 
money, he will be a gainer by depositing a draft 
with a foreign banker who will pay interest upon 
it. Checks for current use can then be drawn upon 
that bank. This method is not considered conven- 
ient by those who have tried it when journeying 
from one country to another, as loss is likely to be 
sustained through current rates of exchange, bank- 
ers' commissions and discounts. 

If any one is so foolish as to take cash, English 
gold or Bank of England notes will be gladly ac- 
cepted anywhere in the world ; but this way of car- 
rying money about is careless, imprudent, hazar- 
dous, and only to be excused when the journey is 
to a place where there are no bankers, an event al- 
most impossible in the modern business world. 
Otherwise, this method is to be condemned under 
all circumstances. 

SMALL MONET FOR THE TRIP : A traveler 
should supply himself before starting on the ship 
with about $15 or $20 of the small currency of the 
country in which he expects to land, for incidental 
expenses during the voyage and immediate use 
upon disembarkment. It is unwise to depend upon 
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the purser of the ship to supply these needs, for 
altho the ship's fees (see p. 61) when going east 
may be paid in American money, the purser has 
so many demands for small foreign coins just be- 
fore landing that he is often unable to furnish all 
the change needed, as he carries a somewhat lim- 
ited amount of cash. The best rates of exchange 
can not be obtained on shipboard. It is sometimes 
possible to get foreign small coin from a bank be- 
fore starting, but the best way is to apply to 
brokers who deal entirely in foreign money. They 
charge the minimum rate of exchange — usually 
only a few pence. 

FOREIGN COINS : Learn to recognize the value 
of coin of the country to which you are first go- 
ing by becoming familiar with the looks of all 
the smaller coins and the different valuation of the 
unit of expense, represented in England by the 
shilling, in France by the franc, and in America by 
the twenty -five cent piece. Inexperienced travel- 
ers, more especially women, often give themselves 
not only a great deal of bother, but are also ex- 
posed to imposition by the habit of translating lit- 
erally every foreign coin into exact dollars and 
cents instead of judging its home value by the 
looks of the metal and by the weight. 

The safest method in the use of foreign money 
is to determine the worth by a free translation of 
its value as a medium of trade by comparison in 
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appearance, metal, and weight with the same coin 
of the United States. 

The following list is a generalization for rapid 
calculation, not a quotation of the precise rates of 
exchange. It should be carefully understood by 
the tourist that in view of the higher prices for all 
commodities prevailing in the United States, the 
purchasing power of foreign money is almost double 
the same amount disbursed at home. 

American. Quarter, ten cents. 5 cents. 2 cents. 1 cent. 

( two nence i 
English . . Shilling, sixpence. ( h ♦ I P^'^'^y* ha'penny* 

50 centimes. 25 centimes. 10 centimes, sou. 

50 centeslml. 25 centeslmi. 10 centeslml.soldo. 

25 cents. 10 cents. Scents. 2 cents. 

50 pfennig. 25 pfennig. 10 pfennig. 5 pfennig. 
2 Piastres. Piastres. Nickel. Copper. 

CONFUSING MONET TERMS: In England 
the resemblance between half a crown (25. 6c?.) and 
the florin (2s. ) is so close that one of each of these 
coins should be procured for inspection. 

In England it is the habit of the people and of 
many shopkeepers to speak of payments under five 
pounds by using the word shillings, saying " 6»3 
shillings " instead of three pounds three shillings. 
The expressions "one and six" and "eighteen 
pence " mean one shilling and sixpence. The word 
itself is rarely used when a fraction of a shilling 
follows. The expression is confined to the num- 
bers: "two and eight" — 2s, Sd. — "three and six," 



French . . 


. Franc. 


ItaUan... 


. Lire. 


Dutch . . . 


. 50 cents. 


German . 


. Mark. 


Egyptian 


. Franc, 
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etc. Under five pounds the word pound is rarely 
used. Instead, " twenty shillings " or a sovereign 
is the vernacular term. A stroke after a number 
— 2/ — is the shilling sign. A guinea is one shil- 
ling over the pound sterling, or twenty-one shil- 
lings. Although represented by no coin the term 
is constantly employed by tradesmen. 

In France the chief cause of strangers' perplexity 
is the custom among the common people of calcu- 
lating by sous — saying 100 sous in place of 5 
francs; 20 (vingt) sous for 1 franc; 30 (trente) 
sous for 1^ francs. It is only in the smaller shops 
in the provinces, among porters, cabmen, and omni- 
bus conductors that this form of speech prevails, 
and even then the least shade of perplexity will at 
once cause a Frenchman to translate his puzzling 
sous into the clearer reckoning — francs and cen- 
times — which the tourist understands. 

In Germany the thaler (75 cents) is only occa- 
sionally mentioned by shopkeepers, and the term 
groschen (2 cents) is now seldom used. In Italy 
soldo and soldi are the same terms as the French 
sou or sous, and are heard quite often. 

Holland has stuivers (5 Holland cents), quarjes 
(25 Dutch cents), and dubbeljes (10 Dutch cents), 
but guilders and cents are terms commonly used. 

CORRESPONDENCE : When a letter of credit 
has been made out, the American Express Com- 
pany Travelers Cheques or Cook's circular notes 
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purchased, tourists are assured tliat the Ameri- 
can Express Company will forward all letters and 
papers sent either to their London or to their 
Paris offices for patrons, where, there are agencies 
for all tickets both by railroad and steamboat. 

Telegrams or cablegrams will be forwarded by 
telegraph if a deposit is left at these offices to pay 
for the expense, otherwise they are sent on by mail. 
The bankers who are correspondents for a letter of 
credit likewise have every facility for remailing. 
They will forward all letters and cablegrams ad- 
dressed to their care, but before sailing for home 
the tourist should settle all charges with the mail- 
ing department for extra postage. 

Please send letters, etc., for myself 

^^ Mrs. E. M.^ Johnson, 
^^ Hotel International, 

Biarritz, France, 

, ., March 2^^ *Open an drepea t ) ^,; ^^^, 

Edward Johnson 

Holder of L/C No,^^.^?!, 

Dated...I.?Pl.J.!!.-..190 5 

* Strike out one of these directiona. 
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A cable code is also provided by the American 
Express Company for messages concerning bag- 
gage, railroad and steamship tickets, etc., which 
is of great convenience, as it saves, when sending 
cablegrams, considerable expense. A duplicate 
copy can be left at home for the use of the family, 
and in case such a duplicate has not been supplied 
the bankers will translate any message sent by 
their code. The original telegram is always after- 
ward forwarded by mail to the correspondent for 
comparison. 

Particular instructions must be given to bankers, 
express companies, and Cook's company about for- 
warding packages or letters on which charges of 
any kind are due, otherwise mistakes may con- 
stantly occur, packages held longer than the trav- 
eler wishes, and letters sent on to another country, 
where double postage will be collected according to 
the rulings of the International Postal Union. 
Every tourist should have near at hand, either in 
an almanac or diary, a copy of the International 
Postal Laws. 

The International Postal Union regulates the post- 
age, which on letters crossing the frontier of any 
countiy or the ocean is 5 cents for one half ounce. 

The five-cent stamp is represented in England 
by the two pence ha'penny stamp; in France and 
Italy by the 25 centimes, and in Germany by the 
20 pfennig. 
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Americans sending letters to their friends abroad 
can not be too particular about having them 
weighed, and impressing upon the post-office clerk 
the necessity of sufficient postage. The fact that 
when the postage is insufficient the amount charged 
is double, frequently makes a very insignificant 
letter an expensive luxuiy. 

Letters written on shipboard can be mailed there 
and stamped with the post-stamp of the country 
from which the first mail is sent ashore. The 
writing-room steward has such stamps for sale. 
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SECTION II 

TAKING PASSAGE 

In the list following only steamships sailing 
from the United States are given. Owing to con- 
stant changes it is impossible to give otlier than 
the approximate time consumed in the passage by 
the fastest and slowest ships of each line. Only 
the rates of first-class passage are given, and none 
of the prices demanded for the suites of " cabines 
de luxe " are noted. 

From New York 



Line. 


Destination. 


Sails from. 


Time. 


Rates. 


Cunard 


Liverpool. 

Liverpool. 

Southampton 

Plymouth. 

Southampton 

Bremen. 

London. 

Dover. 

Plymouth. 

Cherbourg. 

Hambui^. 

Hull. 

Glasgow. 

Glasgow. 

Antwerp. 

Rotterdam. 

Boulogne. 

Havre. 

Christiania. 

Copenhagen. 


Ft. Jane St ... . 
Ft. W. 11th St. 
Ft. Fulton St . . 
Ft. 2d and 3d 
Sis., Hoboken 

Ft. W. Houston 

Street. 
Ft. ist St, Ho- 

loken. 

Ft. BethuneSt. 

Ft. W. 34th St. 

Ft. W. 24th St. 

Ft. Fulton St . . 

Ft. 6th St., Ho- 
boken. 

Ft. Morton St.. 

Ft. W. 17th St., 
Hoboken. 


6-9 days. 
7-9 " 
7-9 ** 
6-12 '* 

9-12 " 

10-14 " 
9-12 " 
9-11 ** 
9-11 " 
9-12 " 

8-9 " 
9-10 " 


$80-$250 
80- 225 
75- 300 
75- 250 

60- 140 
75- 300 

40- 108 


White Star 

American 

North German 
Lloyd. 

Atlantic Trans- 
port. 

Hamburg-Ameri- 
can. 

Wilson 


Allan-State 

Anchor. 


45- 75 

60- 125 


Red Star 

Holland - Ameri- 
can. 
French 


65- 75 

60- 200 

60- 260 


Scandinavian.... 


40- 90 
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From New York — Mediterranean Service 



Line. 


Destination. 


Sails from. 


Time. 


Rates. 


Fabre 


Naples. 

Naples. 

Gibraltar. 

Naples. 

Grenoa. 

Naples. 

Genoa. 

Azores. 

Lisbon. 

Naples. 

Trieste. 

Fiurae. 

Palermo. 


Near South 

lyn. 
Ft. W. 34th St. 

Ft. 1st St., Ho- 
boken. 

Ft. 2d and 3d 
Sts., Hoboken 

Atlantic Dock, 
Brooklyn. 

Ft. Jane St ... . 

Ft. W. 24th St. 


10-15 days. 

12-15 " 
8-14 " 

12-15 ** 
14-16 " 
14-16 ** 

Round trip 
40-^ days 


S50-8150 


La Veloce (Royal 
Italian Mail). 

Hamburg-Ameri- 
ican. 

North German 
Lloyd. 

Insular Naviga- 
tion Co. 

Cunard 


85-2.50 
65-250 

85-2.50 

*40 
+75 
60-200 


A nchor 


55- 75 









♦ To Azores. 



+ To Lisbon. 



From Boston 



Line. 


Destination. 


Sails from. 


Time. 


Rates. 


Cunard 


Liverpool. 
Liverpool. 
Liverpool. 


Ft. Clyde St. 
(E. Boston). 

Pier 6, Hoosick 
Tunnel Docks 

Boston & Al- 
bany Docks 
(E. Boston). 


8-12 days. 
8-10 '' 
11-14 " 


$65-8200 


Dominion 

Leyland 


65- 175 

50- 75 







From Boston— Mediterranean Service 



Line. 


Destination. 


Sails from. 


Time. 


Rates. 


Dominion 






12-14 days. 
12-12 *• 


$60-1150 
75- 300 


"White Star 


Azores. 
Naples. 
Alexandria. 
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From Philadelphia 



Line. 


Destination. 


Sails from. 


Time. 


Rates. 






Albany Line 
Dock, Pier 64 
S. Wharves 
ft. Washlnj?- 
ton Ave. 


11-14 days. 


$4M120 







Those persons who are able to travel across the 
ocean during the dull season, which is, coming east, 
between November 1st and April 30th and going 
west, between October 1st and March 31st, benefit 
not only by the lower rates then allowed, but by the 
increased comfort possible on a ship not so crowded 
but that it is possible to obtain a stateroom alone. 
The season for low rates varies on different lines. 
The Mediterranean steamships issue cheaper tick- 
ets at the season at which the northern lines are 
most busy. The round-trip tickets sold on the 
Anchor Line are most attractively set forth in their 
circular as being especially advantageous to tour- 
ists in search of health. 

SELECTING THE STEAMSHIP : If it is im- 
possible to make a personal inspection of any ship 
on the chosen line, a rigid questioning of the agents 
by letter will help insure additional comfort and 
satisfaction during the passage over. The cramped 
accommodations to which the traveler is forced to 
submit are at best trying, but with the large selec- 
tion of ships possible at present, there is no reason 
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why the passenger for Europe should not have as 
pleasant a crossing as his means will allow, if only- 
he be willing to take a little trouble to insure it. 
The time spent in visiting a few ships or commu- 
nicating with agents beforehand will be more than 
repaid by the extra comforts secured as a reward 
for their efforts. 

VISITING THE STEAMER: The prudent 
traveler will never fail to visit his ship the day 
before sailing unless he has previously traveled by 
the same line and knows its accommodations thor- 
oughly. The ocean steamships are all docked in 
accessible places nowadays, and they can be easily 
reached by street-car or in a cab. There is al- 
ways an officer in attendance to admit visitors. 
On the day of sailing for hours before weigh- 
ing anchor a ship is a scene of the greatest 
bustle and confusion. On the day previous, how- 
ever, all these fussy passengers who keep the 
stewards in a ferment until the ship is nearly 
out at sea, are conspicuous by their absence. 
The steward then on duty will show the passen- 
ger his stateroom, and he can lind it without 
help at once on the sailing day. The little room 
should be carefully examined. Some ships are 
built with a small wai'drobe and corner cupboard in 
the larger staterooms. Others have linen bags 
hung for brushes and small objects. Should these 
last minor comforts be lacking, they can be pur- 
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chased at any large department store, and are prac- 
tically indispensable for tidiness. 

A ship is at its worst when it is lying at the 
dock, in the dull atmosphere of a river front, and 
with the foul smells of this part of a city in evi- 
dence. During this preliminary visit, if possible, 
interview the steward or stewardess who has the 
baths in charge. Should these functionaries be 
absent, insist upon seeing the bathing list and 
write your name down that a desirable bath hour 
be reserved. If the bath hour is not thus reserved 
others will take your pet time, and you may be 
either obliged to crawl out of the berth at live 
o'clock in the morning, or to wait until eleven 
o'clock before getting a chance at the refreshing 
salt bath. 

Interview the deck steward and tell him where 
to place the steamer-chair. The price of a chair 
is $1. The name of the person renting one is placed 
in a space arranged for that purpose on the back. 
The placing of the chair is an important affair if 
there is a full passenger list on the deck crowded 
with people who are most unwilling to resign their 
places. Select a shady corner on the south side in 
a spot well protected from the fierce wind which is 
waiting somewhere out at sea to sweep the deck. 
An unwritten law at sea forbids a passenger dis- 
placing a chair after it has once been put in posi- 
tion. 
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A-sk to see the head steward. During this pre- 
liminary visit to the ship by bestowing upon him 
a gratuity of a couple of dollars you will find be- 
fore you are many hours out that it has been money 
very successfully invested. The head steward is 
all powerful to attend to your wishes when assign- 
ing the places at the table. If the deck steward 
has his palm crossed with twenty-five cents, he 
will have a long memory for the position in which 
you asked your chair might be placed. The stew- 
ardess of your special stateroom may be on leave 
the day before the steamer sails, but if the boy or 
the steward who shows you over the ship is given 
a quarter to refresh his memory, he will recommend 
you to the stewardess and she will greet you very 
warmly when you come aboard the next day. 

SELEGTINO THE STATEROOM : The price 
of a steamship ticket depends upon the location and 
the size of the stateroom selected. There is no dif- 
ference in price between the upper and lower berth 
in the same stateroom. 

The superior charm of a deck stateroom is still 
a disputed question among ocean travelers. Inside 
rooms are admirably ventilated on all the modern 
steamers. Poor sailors are said to suffer less from 
seasickness if they can not see the motion of the 
waves, and a stateroom low down in the body and 
near the middle of a ship is the steadiest place to 
be found. The bow of the ship should be avoided 
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by those inclined to discomfort at sea. Upper 
deck staterooms are, with the exception of the lux- 
urious suites, the most expensive rooms on every 
ship. They are light and airy; the windows can 
always be kept open without fear of inundation 
from chance waves, but it is also only natural that 
they should be more noisy than the lower rooms. 
Light sleepers are disturbed by the unavoidable 
noise made in cleaning the decks and by the talk- 
ing of the passengers outside the windows. On 
nearly all the ships the promenade or the saloon 
deck is reserved for second cabin passengers. 
Fussy persons should therefore avoid those state- 
rooms if they do not wish to hear the voices of chil- 
dren who play on that deck . The decks of the ship, 
beginning at the top, have generally the following 
names: The highest one is the promenade deck, 
the next the saloon deck, and the lowest the. main 
or upper deck. On ships having four decks the 
lowest is called the middle deck. 

Except on the new and luxurious steamers where 
such conveniences are found on every deck, the 
bathrooms are usually on the main deck. Women 
in selecting a stateroom should be careful to locate 
it, if possible, on the same side as the ladies' bath- 
room. Going through the narrow passages leading 
from one side of the ship to the other in a bath- 
gown, or sometimes when there is fog and the com- 
partments are closed being obliged to climb up 
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and down stairs for a morning bath, is not pleasant, 
especially if the traveler does not feel quite well. 
The same advice holds good for men, whose bath- 
rooms are generally on another side of the ship. 

THE SEAT AT TABLE : A seat at the table 
can not be engaged on most steamships until the 
passengers are all aboard and the steamship has 
left the dock. The places are then assigned by 
the chief steward. If possible, reserve seats at 
the end of a table near the door. If the traveler 
is inclined to be sick, this place is then easy for 
retreat. The seat of honor is supposed to be at 
the captain's right. The first officer, the doctor, 
and on some ships, the chief engineer, have tables 
in the first cabin. On different ships the position 
of the tables in the saloon differs, but the usual 
arrangement consists of a number of small tables, 
and either one or two long tables placed in the 
center. If there are a first and a second service of 
meals, as sometimes happens when the number 
of passengers exceeds the saloon accommodation, 
choose rather to be at the second table. The meals 
are cooked fresh for this table and are served at 
much better hours for those who are accustomed to 
dining late. The dinner at the first table is some- 
what early, and on some steamers served at half- 
past five. 

Servants accompanying their employers are given 
berths at special rates in the rooms reserved for 
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them. They have a table in one of the lower sa- 
loons and are allowed access at all times to those 
on whom they are in attendance. 

STEAMSHIP TICKETS ; The immense and 
ever-increasing traffic between the United States 

r ■-^■-■- ■ -.^/^irj^^ 
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Facsimile Steamship Ticket, Holland-America Line 

and Europe has created demands for steamship 
lines going to all the principal ports of Great 
Britain and the Continent, likewise a scale of 
prices which grows yearly more extended. There 
is a wide choice between the palatial fast steamer 
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sailing from New York and the small ship consid- 
ered in former years an example of elegance and 
rapidity, but to-day relegated to lines sailing from 
Philadelphia or Boston for the accommodation of 
passengers who desire cheaper rates. 

The best known agents are prepared to furnish 
all manner of information about the rates and ac- 
commodations of various steamships. The tour 
which the prospective traveler has planned should 
be a strong influence in the choice of his steamer. 
It is most advisable to sail directly to some port in 
the country where the tour is to begin. Such a 
choice will be found not only more economical, but 
more desirable than that of taking passage to Eng- 
land and then crossing the uncomfortable and way- 
ward Channel for the Continent. 

The great fast steamers are by no means always 
the most comfortable conveyances for crossing the 
ocean on a pleasure trip. They are usually over- 
crowded during the busy season, and, unless the 
tourist is greatly pressed for time, their speed does 
not offer sufficient compensation for other annoy- 
ances. The fact that the slower boats are more 
and more patronized by those to whom additional 
expense is no object, is a sign of the popularity of 
these comfortable steamers. 

All of the ships which have been built in re- 
cent years are fitted with the steadying double 
keels, but the very fast steamers carry such large 
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engines that while the rolling and pitching is 
obviated by these keels, the vibration coutinuea 
and is extremely unpleasant. The slower ships 
with engines of less^ size and power are by far 
the steadier. 

The fast steamers charging the highest prices for 
their accommodations find it impossible to take as 
good care of the great number of their patrons as 
the lines which have limited passenger room. On 
these great floating hotels, where there are some- 
times eight hundred passengers, the decks are fre- 
quently so crowded by chairs that three or four 
closely packed rows fill and obstruct all but a nar- 
row passage way. The stewards are so busy that 
they can not, with the best intention in the world, 
give proper attention to those who need their care. 

The freight and transport lines and those which 
carry a limited number of passengers offer ampler 
deck room. These ships are highly recommended 
for those crossing the ocean on a pleasure trip. 

On every line there are certain ships more desir- 
able than others, and therefore the selection should 
be made with great care. Tastes differ so widely 
among men and women that it is extremely difficult 
to depend upon the judgment of one's friends. 
Still private opinion is frequently of more value 
than the recommendation of the best intentioned 
agent who, with thousands of questions to answer, 
finds it almost impossible to do the right thing or 
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to give the right advice to people whose private 
likes and dislikes he can not possibly have any 
way of determining. 

THE RETURN TICKET: When the stateroom 
has been selected a return ticket should be seri- 
ously considered. Unless the stay abroad is to be 
indeiinite or there is some other strong reason for 
hesitation, it is a wise precaution to secure in ad- 
vance a desirable stateroom. Should a tourist 
afterward decide to prolong his stay in Europe he 
will find the company from whom he has bought 
return tickets only too willing to exchange these, 
and give the holder of such tickets the first chance 
for the best stateroom available at the rate paid. 

When buying tickets at any steamship office a 
deposit of $25 is required, the rest of the passage 
money to be paid three weeks before sailing; a 
return ticket must be paid for in full. There is 
sometimes a reduction of ten per cent, on the re- 
turn portion of the ticket, but in the busy season 
only a few lines grant this rebate. 

If no stateroom is engaged, a tourist who buys a 
return ticket on any one of those lines in the 
Steamship Combination (page 34) lias a choice of 
returning when he is prepared to do so by any ship 
belonging to the list printed on his ticket. If he 
chooses a stateroom of higher price than that for 
which he paid at the time of buying his ticket, he 
will be obliged to make up the difference. On the 
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other hand, if he selects a cheaper cabin, the extra 
amount paid will be refunded to him. 

WHAT IS A STEAMSHIP TICKET! It is a 
document of paper bearing the name of the line for 
which it is purchased. On it is a printed agree- 
ment to transport the passenger according to the 
rules of the company, on which is noted the name 
of the ship, the number of the cabin and the berth. 
When a return ticket has been purchased that fact, 
together with either the ship or names of the sev- 
eral lines on which the passenger is permitted to 
return, is also mentioned. After the document has 
been collected by the steward another ticket is 
made out by the purser and returned to the pas- 
senger. 

The following are the lines in the Combination ; 

American Line. 

Atlantic Transport Line. 

Dominion Line. 

Leyland Line. 

Eed Star Line. 

White Star Line. 

LABELINO THE LUOOAOE : When the ques- 
tion of tickets and stateroom location has been de- 
termined, the labels for trunks, bags, and boxes 
should be secured with the tickets. These labels 
are of two different colors, one color for those 
pieces of baggage to be put in the hold, and a con- 
trasting color for the pieces designed for the cabin. 
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They are marked " Wanted " for the cabin, " Not 
Wanted " for the hold. The name of the steam- 
ship line and a large letter, the initial of the pas- 
senger's last name, is also on each label. Blank 
spaces are left on which should be legibly written 
the traveler's full name, the date of sailing, the 
number of the cabin and berth. Secure two labels 
for each trunk or package and tie on marked tags 
besides. For European travel baggage can not be 
too distinctly marked. 
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SECTION III 
ON BOARD SHIP 

STATEROOM LUOOAOE : The average woman 
prepares herself for a week at sea as lavishly as if 
she were going out of sight of land for at least a 
month. She usually takes too much clothing, and 
the wrong sort at that. Bags, trunks, baskets, and 
shawl-straps encumber her small sleeping apart- 
ment, which perhaps may be shared with another 
individual for a period ranging from six to ten days. 

Each time the thoroughly experienced traveler 
prepares to cross the ocean the number of pieces of 
baggage taken into the stateroom grows beautifully 
less. The steamer trunk, which all steamship cir- 
culars tell you must be but 12 in. high and 3 ft. 6 
in. wide, deemed indispensable by the novice, is 
sometimes not opened by the seasick voyager twice 
during the entire crossing. It is inconvenient to 
bend down and pull the trunk out from under the 
berth into a space so narrow that it sometimes 
does not permit the top of that trunk to be fully 
raised. This is an unpleasant task for one in per- 
fect health. 

Instead of a trunk use a good hand-bag and a 
sizable hold-all. Supplement these either with a 
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very small flat wicker trunk, or a dress-suit case 
made of basket which will be light, and small 
enough to be taken in a railroad carriage and car- 
ried easily by one of the large army of porters 
found in all European railway stations. Such a 
light piece of luggage will not only be found of 
incalculable value by the seasick woman who is 
unable to get out of her berth, but will also prove 
a comfort when traveling short distances in Eng- 
land or on the Continent. There is now made a 
dress-suit case of wicker-work lined with linen, 
with two locks and handles, most convenient for 
the traveler. The price ranges from $5 to $8. 
These are not only stronger than the Japanese 
baskets, but much more serviceable, the lining 
keeping them free from damp and dust, and the 
locks enable them to be used as receptacles for 
any small valuables which one may need to put 
in safety. If one of these commodities can not be 
obtained in the city in which the traveler lives, 
the preference should be given to the good basket 
case with handles, found everywhere in the United 
States. This can be securely fastened with a pad- 
lock attached to the handles. The full name and 
address of the owner should be marked on the 
cover, with a distinguishing mark easily seen at a 
distance. Under the existing European methods 
of handling baggage the necessity for this latter 
precaution can not be too often repeated. 
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PACKINO FOR THE VOTAOE : At such a 
time a woman should have the most sensible cloth- 
ing possible for her sex. The following is a list 
of what one woman who has crossed the ocean in- 
numerable times considers essential to comfort 
when packing for a transatlantic trip : 

One neat plain tailor suit of heavy cloth. 

One pair of thick silk or woolen tights. 

Four sets of combination undergarments. 

Four pairs of stockings, among them one very 
thick pair. 

Four shirt-waists, flannel or silk according to 
the season, or two of each kind to provide for sud- 
den changes. 

A woolen knitted sweater. 

Three pairs of pajamas. 

A light woolen wrapper for going to the bath. 

A pair of woolen slippers. 

A pair of shoes with rubber soles or heels. 

A pretty, dressy bodice for dinner. 

These garments, with handkerchiefs and neck- 
wear, can easily be packed into one of the stout, 
ample wicker cases before mentioned. The canvas 
hold-all is another valuable article of luggage which 
can be purchased now in any large department 
store, and this should also be legibly marked. It 
will contain the steamer-rugs, the pillows, the rain- 
coat, extra jacket with the soft hat or Tam-o'- 
Shanter (no self-respecting woman now wears a 
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" yachting cap ") and a woolen wrap of some wide, 
comfortable shape made to conceal all discrepancies 
in time of sore need and seasickness. A canvas 
bag with handles, like a schoolboy's bag, will be 
found extremely useful for holding books, writing 
materials, or knitting. This bag can be hung on 
the arm of the steamer-chair and serves to keep 
these articles together, and as they are within reach 
and packed in the hold-all, it thus facilitates bring- 
ing all necessary deck conveniences up from the 
stateroom. 

Packing the hand-bag requires thought, for it is 
of the first importance. In it small essentials 
should be kept together and not tucked away into 
the corners of the dress-suit case, a method pur- 
sued when traveling on land with much greater 
success than when traveling at sea. Combs, 
brushes, and tooth-powder should be supplemented 
by plenty of hairpins, a small-sized cushion, well 
filled with pins, and a well stocked, but com- 
pact, little sewing-case. Keduce all vials to the 
smallest possible number. Plain eau de Cologne, 
toilet vinegar, or simple salts are the only scents 
endurable in the atmosphere of a ship. These, 
with powder, cold cream in cases, and the es- 
sential drugs on which the traveler may rely, 
should be put into the glass bottles of a leather- 
bound medicine case, or those boxes and bottles en- 
closed in wood, which are couatruoted especially 
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for the voyager's use and sold at any good drug- 
gist's or department store. By placing the neces- 
saries of the toilet in the hand-bag, it is easy, when 
lying in the berth, to avoid a great deal of trouble 
and nervous work even for those who are well. 
All these indispensable articles ai*e thus in a com- 
pact space, never likely to go astray. The wash- 
stand, which is within reach of either the berth or 
the sofa, can hold, in the recesses especially* pre- 
pared for them, the sponge, tooth-brush, soap, etc. 
When the passeuger goes for the first time into the 
stateroom all these small articles should be put 
into the proper places. 

A fine quality of white Japanese paper napkins 
is a most useful addition to the stateroom bag. In 
Paris these napkins are frequently used for hand- 
kerchiefs ; for wiping cold cream from the face, and 
for wrapping up packages and packing small arti- 
cles they are indispensable. 

STATEROOM LUGGAGE FOR MEN : A large 
valise or Gladstone bag, which is easily handled, 
will hold all the clothes a well-dressed man needs 
for an ocean voyage. A black coat for dinner, with 
the necessary shirts for such a toilet, are the only 
luxuries required as steamer costumes. Outing 
shirts, underclothing, slightly warmer than that 
worn on shore, a suit of clothes which has seen its 
very best days, several pairs of pajamas, a gener- 
ous supply of handkerchiefs; socks, and a sober- 
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hued woolen waistcoat, now sold in department 
stores for five dollars, complete the substance of 
what will go to fill his bag. These articles, with 
the addition of his bath-robe, slippers, and pet 
weaknesses in the matters of ties, collars, and toi- 
let necessaries, he will find indispensable. There 
is a barber on every steamship, and in his shop can 
be purchased all the luxuries for the male toilet. 
Shoes left outside the stateroom door at night are 
cleaned and polished by the steward. 

DRESS FOR MEN AT SEA : A simple suit 
of the thickness befitting the season is what a gen- 
tleman wears on ^shipboard. All loud checks which 
belong to the race-course, and fancy shirts are en- 
tirely out of place. I have seen a foreigner with 
a cutaway coat and high heels pacing the deck and 
affording amusement by his appearance, until the 
poor man slipped on a wet place and was retired 
with a sprained ankle for the rest of the voyage. 
This same man, by some mysterious means, kept 
on a derby hat with the ocean winds whistling 
wildly along the deck. 

A well-dressed man wears on his head either an 
English cloth cap or a plain yachting cap. An 
outing shirt of quiet color, preferably white. A 
quiet suit with a sack coat, and good rubber-soled, 
low-heeled shoes. He changes this toilet for a 
linen shirt and black coat at dinner-time. In bad 
weather a long heavy overcoat or a waterproof coat 
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completes the sum and substance of his ship's 
dress. 
DRESS FOR WOMEN AT SEA: It is no 

longer the fashion for a woman to be careless in 
her dress at sea. A tailor suit made in a previous 
year, or one which is still good but not fresh enough 
for wearing in the city, should be put in good order 
and will be just what is wanted on shipboard. Let 
the dress be heavy, for even on wai*m days a heavy 
skirt will not be found heating, and the weight pre- 
vents it from blowing about. If the suit is heavy, 
an extra jacket can be eliminated from the packing. 
A silk or flannel shirtwaist, stout rubber-soled 
shoes, gaiters or English puttees which are sold in 
New York, are good for severe weather. A soft 
hat, a heavy veil or dark glasses, and warm gloves. 
One woman always dresses in the following toilet : 
She is inclined to be seasick and consequently 
does not like to spend any extra time dressing in 
the stateroom. She wears combination garments' 
of silk and wool, high or low neck according to the 
season ; a loose pair of corsets, easy shoes, rubber- 
soled, a pair of either silk knickerbockers or heavy 
woolen tights regulated by the state of the ther- 
mometer, as are her stockings. She also wears a 
dark heavy cloth skirt opening down one side with 
buttons, and having on the other side a deep 
pocket ; under this skirt she wears a light Jaeger 
flannel petticoat, which is buttoned on at the waist- 
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band securely to her dress, so that she can slip into 
the whole toilet at once ; the shirt is made with a 
turnover collar and a smart tie arranged to fasten 
with a hook and yet look as if it were tied with 
infinite trouble and care. She wears stout loose 
gloves, a soft hat drawn well over her eyes, and a 
motor veil to prevent her lack of hairdressing from 
detracting from her otherwise excessively tidy ap- 
pearance. A white sweater and the heavy jacket 
of her suit she takes when she goes on deck. The 
jacket she always orders made short, for not only 
is it easier to put on without moving from her 
chair, but it has no tails to become wrinkled by 
lying down among the cushions. This dress is 
quite good-looking enough to be worn aboard when 
she sails from New York, and therefore she spends 
but five or ten minutes opening her case, hanging 
up the gown in which she expects to land on the 
other side, to change her hat and make herself 
ready to enjoy all the sights seen on the dock. 
When she reaches Europe this dress is laid aside 
or sent to a tailor's for pressing ready for the re- 
turn voyage. Her mother, who is an old lady and 
always wretchedly sick, has a long thick cloak with 
wide sleeves, which buttons down quite to the bot- 
tom. With the help of this cloak and a pretty 
lace hood lined with thin silk the old lady can be 
assisted on to the deck when she otherwise would 
be unable to stand upright long enough to get 
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dressed properly in the regulation fashion. Every 
woman should have at least one waist of flannel on 
which the collar and the tie are so arranged that 
it can be put on quickly without undue effort. In 
the autumn or winter season, or even in the sum- 
mer months, when hurricanes are roving about in 
search of prey, the most steady of double-keel 
boats will be so buffeted by the waves that the 
completion of the simplest neat toilet is a difficult 
task. Then it is that the foregoing suggestions 
will be found valuable. The writer speaks from 
trying experience. 

DRESS FOR CHILDREN: Children should be 
warmly and sensibly dressed for a voyage, in gar- 
ments which require no trouble to put on or off. 
For girls nothing better has yet been devised than 
the sailor suits, called the Peter Thompson dress. 
For boys any warm neat suit of clothes will do. 
Both girls and boys should be provided with sweat- 
ers, woolen leggings which can be easily put on and 
off, and headgear which will not blow away. 

PACKING FOR THE HOLD : In selecting the 
trunk to be used in traveling on the other side 
think first and foremost of the weight. Altho in 
England there is liberal allowance for luggage, on 
a European railroad the thing is quite different. 
France and Germany allow sixty-six pounds (see 
page 151), whereas other countries in Europe 
charge for all luggage, and the charges are very 
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high. It is possible, if the tourist is careless in 
his selection of a trunk, that he may pay more for 
his baggage than for his railway tickets. Another 
consideration on this point is the fact that transfer 
companies are unknown on the Continent, and a 
light cab is often the only means of conveyance to 
and from a station. The great iron-bound Ameri- 
can trunk soon becomes a source of trouble and 
perplexity to its possessor. The tourist by going 
to Europe is not going out of the civilized world ; 
every needed article of clothing is extremely easy 
to obtain if occasion demands, but to be provided 
with superfluous baggage becomes a burden to any 
traveler. 

Take to Europe wash clothes and underwear of 
only the plainest and most indispensable variety. 
There is no part of Europe or Great Britain in 
which laundry work is well done. It is wiser to 
leave linen and duck skirts and wash shirt-waists 
at home. They can be replaced by silk waists 
which may be sent to the cleaners, for dry cleaning 
is done in every country in Europe both rapidly 
and very inexpensively. For a woman, one good 
tailor-made traveling dress with a short and long 
skirt, a light gown for hotel dinners, either of 
foulard. cr§pe de chine, or any suitable soft mate- 
rial which will do to wear in a carriage or in walk- 
ing on the many occasions when she finds her trav- 
eling dress too heavy. These, together with a 
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frock of black taffeta or oue of the many sorts of 
charming black materials now in vogue will con- 
stitute a wardrobe which will answer all the pur- 
poses of European summer travel, making any 
lady feel that she is suitably dressed for any occa- 
sion. The black gown should be provided with a 
low as well as a high waist for use at the opera, 
theater, or at functions where full dress is indis- 
pensable. The women who have learned to be 
wearers of the combination undergarments will find 
them a great comfort in traveling, for these can 
be bought of the thinnest of lisle thread and silk. 
They are more easily washed and can be packed 
into a very small space. The same remark applies 
to pajamas. The women who cling to the under- 
clothing they are in the habit of wearing at home, 
must buy no garment so fine in texture that they 
would regret seeing it in holes after one or two 
visits to the laundry. 

A woman while traveling should always try to 
look her best. It is a valuable passport to atten- 
tions from ofl&cials and servants. Do not encumber 
the trunk with small articles of neckwear and din- 
gledangles. These things occupy much space, and 
by leaving such knickknacks at home the excuse for 
shopping is greater, and all travelers enjoy shop- 
ping. A heavy wrap will be often as essential in 
Europe, where the weather in summer is frequently 
very changeable and sometimes quite as cold as in 
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our late fall. Fill up all the extra comers of the 
trunk with shoes. Altho in London the best 
brands of American Massachusetts-made shoes are 
advertised, they are unfortunately often a year be- 
hind the style. On the Continent, as well as in the 
British Isles, a vast amount of walking must be 
done to see sights, so it is well to be supplied with 
neat but extremely comfortable foot-gear. Two 
hats for a woman, a dress hat and a traveling hat, 
will satisfy all the pride of millinery. Gloves are 
plenty and cheap everywhere. 

When going abroad a gentleman should never 
fail to pack his dress-suit into his tmnk, and, if 
he has an opera hat, he should take that as well. 
He will need both, unless he wishes to miss many 
entertaining functions for which full dress is 
strictly enforced. 

To be well shod on shipboard is important both 
for men and women. The shoes are the most no- 
ticeable article of dress, and are conspicuous at all 
times, whether promenading the deck or in getting 
in and out of a steamer-chair. 

THE BIOTOLE : The bicycle, which has almost 
fallen into disuse among the majority of people in 
America, is still used constantly with great pleas- 
ure and advantage in England and on the Conti- 
nent. Bicycles of every American make can now 
be obtained almost more easily abroad than at 
home. But in case a tourist wishes to take with 
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him his own machine, he should be careful to have 
it very securely crated in view of the fact that it 
must be moved from the hold to the pier by a 
gangplank devoted to sliding down of the heavy 
trunks of American citizens. The price for trans- 
porting the bicycle on an ocean steamer is $2.50. 

VALUABLES AND HOW TO OARRT THEM : 
Women often carry their letter of credit or book of 
checks, together with their cash money, in a cham- 
ois leather pocket made for the purpose and sold 
in the shops. A simpler device is to have a flat 
pocket made and sewed on to the petticoat, fast- 
ened with a flap and hooks, button and button- 
holes, and of just the right size to accommodate 
the case containing the letter of credit and the ex- 
press checks. This is less bulky and quite as con- 
venient as the leather bags sold in the shops, which, 
being somewhat larger, offer too great a temptation 
to their owners to fill them with articles other than 
the simple flat case devoted to the checks or the 
letter of credit. If the chamois leather pocket is 
used it is strapped around the waist, or, better still, 
fastened securely to the corset. But even this pre- 
caution on board ship, when the owner is feeling 
rather uncomfortable, is not as wise as it is to put 
money and papers at once into the locked suit-case 
before mentioned (page 38). 

Money and jewels are also carried in a light bag 
hung around the neck. This frequently leads to 
4 
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their loss if a woman is at all careless when dress- 
ing. All jewelry will be better consigned to the 
trunk designed for the hold. Ornaments of any 
sort are not in good taste on shipboard, and even 
if the voyage be perfectly safe from thieves it is 
still extremely easy to miss small ornaments and 
to lose them in a cabin which is constantly and 
violently pitching and rolling about. If anything 
is lost on shipboard, notice should at once be given 
to the head steward who will make every endeavor 
to lind the article. If travelers must take jewelry 
or much cash money with them on an ocean trip, 
let them put it in care of the purser, who has a safe 
where he can guard such valuables ; otherwise no 
steamship companies are responsible for any loss, 
as they take the precaution to print this in all 
their circulars and in notices posted in each state- 
room. 

SENDING BAGGAGE TO THE PIER : If pos- 
sible, send all the heavy pieces of baggage care- 
fully labeled (see page 34) to the pier, so that you 
may find them waiting there at the time of your 
preliminary visit to the ship. They can then be 
claimed and the receipt taken which insures bag- 
gage being put aboard at once. The " Not Wanted " 
pieces will then be put into the hold, and those 
marked " Wanted " will be put into the stateroom. 

This precaution will prevent all annoyance on 
the day of sailing when the crowd around the bag- 
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gage on the pier is most bewildering, and when 
other less provident passengers are trying in vain 
to get their stateroom baggage all in place before 
the ship begins to move. Every package or trunk 
sent twelve hours or more before sailing time will 
be carefully deposited on or under the proper 
berth in the proper stateroom. 

A hand-bag or light piece of portable baggage 
will hold the necessaries for the final day and night 
on shore. The last few purchases can find a cor- 
ner among the contents, and the method of reach- 
ing the pier on the morning of sailing is then much 
simplified. Instead of a lumbering expensive car- 
riage covered with ti-unks and stuffed full of small 
packages and bags, a street-car or a hansom cab 
will convey the tourist to the ship, and he or she 
will have quite the air of an experienced traveler 
when walking up the gangplank. 

STATIONERY : Writing materials of all de- 
scriptions are furnished on shipboard, and can be 
had free in every first-class hotel throughout Eu- 
rope. To carry about stationery or ink is an abso- 
lute waste of space and only adds to the weight, 
every ounce of which must be considered. 

If a writing-case is taken^ it should be small, 
light, and compact. An address book and a diary 
should be the sum and substance of the stationery 
department. Those who use fountain-pens will 
find proper ink for them in every small town when 
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the supply in the compact wooden boxes sold with 
the pens is exhausted, 

A camera is now an item of nearly every trav- 
eler's luggage, but let the takers of photographs be 
warned that if they do not develop their own pic- 
tures it will be a great piece of good luck if they 
do not lose many of them. The photographer who 
does this work abroad is often careless and generally 
not interested enough to take much trouble. Dark 
rooms for amateur photographers are advertised 
among the conveniences of many of the English 
and Continental hotels. The most careful and 
successful work to be obtained is done by the pro- 
fessional photographers in provincial towns. 

PASSPORTS: Altho considered by many tourists 
unnecessary, passports are, during any time of 
political disturbance in Europe, valuable papers. 
To obtain a passport takes three days. An appli- 
cation should be made to the Passport Bureau at 
Washington, from which a blank is forwarded to 
the applicant. This blank must be filled out and 
signed before a notary public, and, with the sum 
of $1 enclosed, sent back to Washington. The 
passport is immediately forwarded to the appli- 
cant. One passport will answer for man and wife. 

EUROPEAN OTHDE-BOOKS: The Baedeker 
Guide-Books are those most universally used by 
English-speaking people. They need no recom- 
mendation, as their reputation is too well estab- 
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lished. For use on the railroads Bradshaw is to 
be found in all the hotel offices. Cook's Continen- 
tal Time-Tables are easy to decipher and contain 
all information about trains and steamboats. No 
prices are printed in this guide. The A. B. C. 
Guides are used in England, and "Tlndicateur des 
Chemins de Fer " and the " Livrets Chaix " are the 
time tables of France. The " Orario Ufficiale della 
Strade Ferrate " is the authority in Italy. " Hen- 
schel's Telegraph " contains all information about 
the railways in Germany. In Holland the " ITeder- 
landsch Spoorboekje " gives all the trains, steam 
tramways, and boats. All these will be referred to 
again under the heading of the countries in which 
they are printed. 

For ocean travel a pamphlet published by Frank 
Presbrey and sold by him for 20 cents will be 
found very interesting. It contains in a very com- 
pact form every important thing a sea-goer should 
know about ships and their ways. 
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SECTIOIT IV 
ON BOARD SHIP 

DEPARTURE : All the trunks should be packed 
carefully and compactly with a view to the pitch- 
ing and rolling to which their contents will be sub- 
jected (page 45). At least two labels should be 
pasted on each trunk in case of accident. If you 
are unable to make a preliminary visit, go to the 
pier fully an hour and a half before the hour for 
leaving ; this will give you time to identify your 
trunks. 

The pier on a day of sailing is piled high with 
the trunks of the passengers who are waiting often 
impatiently to claim their luggage and to get from 
the baggage-master the receipt which is all impor- 
tant on the other side. This receipt is simply 
a piece of paper which must be preserved with 
great care, as it serves to claim all the trunks 
when the passenger lands in Europe. Until the 
receipt has been received on the pier and the 
trunks identified, no baggage will be carried on 
to the steamer. As each passenger drives up the 
stateroom baggage will be taken directly from the 
cab by the ship's porter who is in waiting, and 
carried directly to the stateroom. All the pack- 
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ages and bags labeled will be found in your state- 
room when you enter, but baggage must be claimed 
on the dock and a receipt taken from the baggage- 
master before it will be put aboard ship. 

As by the traveler's previous visit she has found 
the cabin, she can soon be relieved of the small 
handbag reserved for the articles needed the last 
night on shore, and the stateroom can then be put 
in order before she goes out to look for possible 
farewell guests. 

The friends who are coming to say good-by 
should have the number of the stateroom or some 
indication of an exact place on deck given to them, 
otherwise in the surging crowd friends and relatives 
will be missed. If no one is coming to speed the 
parting ones write all notes of thanks for gifts sent 
before leaving the dock and answer briefly the let- 
ters and telegrams you may find waiting in the 
saloon. The steward will be ready to take letters, 
and the mail will go back by the pilot. This duty 
will then have been performed, and all your kind 
friends will be flattered to think that gifts and let- 
ters were acknowledged. The postal-cards sold by 
the steamship companies are most convenient for 
this purpose. They are on every ship, and a dozen 
postal-cards can easily be written in the space of 
half an hour. These duties can be performed with- 
out losing anything worth seeing, and the tourist 
who makes his first voyage can then give himself 
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up to the enjoyment and the excitement of seeing 
his big ship sail away. 

At the dock and during the progress down the 
harbor there is so much that is entertaining to the 
novice enjoying this sail for the first time that sea- 
sickness occasionally overcomes the unprepared 
unfortunate. The necessity of unpacking in that 
trying moment will not mitigate his qualms. 
Therefore, when the ship is first boarded, bath-robe 
and slippers should be hung within easy reach of 
the berth; those toilet articles destined for the 
washstands put in their places. The night cloth- 
ing should be prepared ready to slip on in haste, 
and the bag with the small articles placed very 
near at hand. The shawls, pillows, and rugs 
should be unrolled and the heavier wraps hung up 
on some of the numerous hooks. 

All flowers, fruits, and eatables should be ban- 
ished from the stateroom, and books put where 
they will not come clattering down should the ship 
go suddenly out from the calm harbor into the 
teeth of a storm. A bright day in New York har- 
bor is no indication of what is happening outside 
Sandy Hook. 

The pillows and rugs for the steamer-chair should 
be marked noticeably with the name of the owner 
in coarse cross stitch in wool of some contrasting 
color, because any article so marked can never be 
mistaken. Some ocean travelers find a long, thin 
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mattress-like cushion very comfortable in their 
deck chairs. All these articles, which are in real 
need during the crossing, can be readily strapped 
into the canvas hold-all. They can be left in the 
care of the steamship company to be found ready 
for the return voyage, or sent to the American Ex- 
press Company where they will be stored for a 
shilling a month. The rugs and cushions need 
never be brought into the stateroom during the 
voyage ; the deck steward takes care of them. In 
the present state of ocean travel it is useless and 
foolish to own one's steamer-chair. But if the 
tourist prefers his own selection, the chair can be 
stored with the other things either with the steam- 
ship company or with the American Express Com- 
pany. 

LETTERS AND PACKAGES SENT TO STEAM- 
ER : Letters to passengers, telegrams, and small 
parcels are put on the saloon table for the passen- 
gers to see as soon as they come aboard. The 
more bulky packages are either put into the pas- 
senger's stateroom or kept in charge by the steward. 
When sending letters or remembrances of any kind 
to an outgoing steamer, the name and address of 
the sender should be written conspicuously on the 
wrapper. Should the letter or article sent fail to 
be delivered to the outgoing passenger, it can then 
be at once returned to the sender. The steamship, 
postal and express companies have so much matter 
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to distribute that not only should the name of the 
steamship be clearly written on the address, but 
the line to which the ship belongs, the date of sail- 
ing, and the pier from which the ship is to leave 
the United States should also be added. 

LAUNDRT ON SHIPBOARD : In a case of 
necessity, as, for instance, a passenger attacked 
with a violent cold in the head, it. is possible to 
arrange with the steward or stewardess to have 
some laundering done on board. 

IN THE STATEROOM : Have everything as 
tidy and compact as possible in the tiny room 
which allows but small space for moving about, 
and which will be your only apartment for a week 
or more. If there be no wardrobe hang the gown 
reserved for going on shore in a protected comer. 

A hook near the berth should be reserved for 
the wrapper or bath-gown, and the small bag con- 
taining requisites for the bath, a piece of soap for 
use in salt-water batli, flesh-brush, and sponge. 
If ribbons are sewn at the back or sides of bath 
slippers, these can be tied together and hung on 
the same hook with the wrapper, thereby obviating 
the bother of groping around on the floor in rough 
weather to find them when needed, or making the 
extra exertion of pulling them out of the hanging 
shoe-bag. 

A salt-water bath should be taken each morning 
if it is possible to get into the bathroom. 
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The close air of the stateroom can be much im- 
proved, if not entirely avoided, by leaving the door 
always open. There is a curtain hanging at every 
door ready to be drawn. The curiosity of those 
who pass is very seldom annoying. Nobody will 
enter to disturb the occupants of any room, and 
the stewards are efficient guardians by night. If 
no money or jewels are lying loose, there is small 
danger of thieves. 

If obliged by circumstances to share the state- 
room with a stranger, let it be understood between 
you on the first meeting at what hour each one will 
dress or undress, rise and retire, and so avoid the 
unpleasantness of getting in one another's way in 
the very limited space between the berths and the 
sofa. It is usual for the occupant of the upper 
berth to be allowed the privilege of sleeping on the 
sofa. In some ships the upper berth can then be 
strapped up, thereby giving a sense of more space ; 
but when this is impossible, use it as a rack for 
bags and books, unless occupied as a bed. On no 
condition should bags or bundles above twelve 
inches, and therefore too high to be tucked away 
under the lower berth, be brought into the state- 
room. This is an unpardonable piece of selfish 
carelessness, for they encumber the small space 
and cause great discomfort. 

No trunks or bags are allowed to remain outside 
the door in the narrow passages. The steward's 
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orders on this subject are very strict. The steamer- 
rugs may be hung on the handrails along the side 
of the passage at night, but they are usually taken 
in charge by the deck steward and hung upstairs 
to dry. ^ The deck steward will be found willing to 
roll them up in their receptacles when port is 
reached; he can do it better than the passenger. 

STEWARDS AND STEWARDESS: The ser- 
vants aboard ship, the stewards and the steward- 
ess, are called by their last name. A card is found 
in each stateroom with the names of those on duty 
there written upon it. The duties of the state- 
room stewards are to keep all the staterooms tidy, 
to care for the seasick male passengers, and to 
answer the bell if the stewardess is busy. These 
men are accustomed to going into the staterooms 
where there are only women, even if the women 
are sick in bed. They are helpful and respectful 
always, and any woman who objects to their pres- 
ence will do well to stay at home. She will find 
men doing the work of chambermaids all over the 
Continent. 

The stewardess will take all possible care of 
ladies who are ill, bring them food, and help dress 
them and assist them on deck. But every passen- 
ger should have consideration for these hai*d- 
worked, faithful servants, who should not be ac- 
cused of inattention because they can not come at 
once when called or bring the food at the exact 
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moment ordered. They have, in stormy weather 
and sometimes in calm seas, a number of exacting 
passengers to order them about, and they deserve 
all the consideration you can give them. In case of 
serious and deliberate failure to take proper care 
of the stateroom or to answer the bell, it is well to 
reprimand them quietly first, and then, if this has 
not the proper effect, to complain to one of the 
officers. The steward or stewardess in charge of 
the bath takes your order as to the temperature of 
the water, and calls you as near as possible to the 
hour at which you have requested your bath when 
going aboard. From fifteen to twenty minutes are 
allowed for the bath. By selfishly prolonging the 
time you bring reproach upon the bath servant and 
disorder to those waiting to bathe. The deck 
steward takes care of the rugs and pillows at night, 
places your steamer-chair where it belongs, serves 
meals on deck to the invalids, and runs about all 
day long, filling the orders of those on deck for 
refreshment or additional wraps left below. The 
table steward is the waiter in the dining- saloon, 
and it is the very lucky traveler who gets one who 
is clever and attentive and with a good memory as 
well. There is a rare choice in table stewards. 
The smoking-room steward is likewise a busy man, 
and is usually well rewarded for his attentions. 

WHEN TO GIVE FEES : The habit of giving 
fees may be an odious and pernicious custom, but 
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it is made imperative by universal practise. A 
tourist who wishes to enjoy every comfort possible 
during his travels should put aside a certain sum 
of money for fees. A little change judiciously 
distributed will go a long way toward improving 
his condition during a transatlantic trip. The first 
inroad should be made into this sum on the visit 
first made to the ship. 

The following fees, altho some of them may be 
regulated in a measure by the inclination, the 
state of the purse, and the services demanded by 
the passenger, have come to be generally quoted : 

Stateroom steward and stewardess, each 10/ 
($2.50). When two occupy the same room, one 
gives to the steward, the second to the steward- 
ess. 

J'his fee must be bestowed in all cases likewise 
to the table steward, 10/. 

Bath steward, 5/, Only when baths are taken. 

Deck steward, according to service. 

Smoking-room steward, regulated by service de- 
manded of him. 

The servants on shipboard get little beyond 
their fees, which must be considered by the pas- 
senger as part of the passage money. 

The stewards, if not properly treated, can by 
various methods take their revenge. It has been 
sometimes possible and even probable that some 
hint from the steamer caused cei-tain individuals 
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rather unpleasant half hours with the Custom- 
house officials of our own and foreign countries. 

SHIP'S OFFICERS: The captain and the first 
officer are responsible for the ship and the safety 
of the passengers. It depends entirely upon the 
taste of these gentlemen as to how much they min- 
gle with the passengers in their leisure hours. 
Seamen are notoriously shy, and many a captain 
has been accused of being luif riendly who simply 
lacked courage to talk to his guests. 

The second officer has the second-cabin passen- 
gers in charge and presides at their table. 

The third officer, in addition to his sea duties, 
is responsible for the condition of the decks and 
the care of the steerage. 

The name of chief engineer speaks for itself. 

The purser sends in all the bills, changes money, 
and is competent to answer all questions of busi- 
ness interest concerning the ports at which the 
ship touches. 

The chief steward should be addressed in case 
of any complaint concerning the food or the serv- 
ice, either in the dining-saloon or in the state- 
rooms. 

The ship's officers will always answer courte- 
ously the many foolish questions addressed them 
whenever they appear on deck, but it is a rule on 
all ships to tell nothing, so the passenger may as 
well confine his conversation to other subjects than 
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those concerning the voyage. He will learn noth- 
ing new from those in charge. 

The doctor attends seasick patients without fee, 
but in cases of other illness he should be rewarded 
for his visits as the family doctor would be. 
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SECTION V 

SEA LIFE 

SEASICKNESS: I wish it were possible to begin 
this section by recommending an unfailing cure 
for seasickness. Despite the many nostrums ad- 
vertised as infallible reliefs, no remedy which will 
work equally well in all cases has yet been discov- 
ered. That which helpa one will prove useless for 
his neighbor. A careful course of training for a 
week before sailing, calm nerves, and great care 
about proper food on board ship seem the safest 
way to avoid this unpleasantness. The custom of 
farewell dinners is a natural cause of seasickness, 
and to start when physically overtired is another 
mistake. We could give many suggestions, each 
one springing from individual experience of trans- 
atlantic travelers, and fill this book with good ad- 
vice, none of which might help the reader. It is 
said that those who have come directly from the 
sea-coast, where they have lived in the strong air 
and watched the waves, are less prone to be ill. 
One traveler recommends cotton in the ears. An- 
other takes a pinch of bicarbonate of soda. Pow- 
dered charcoal after each meal is recommended, as 
well as a little aromatic spirits of ammonia in the 
5 
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morning. Phosphate of sodium night and morn- 
ing is also recommended. Travelers are told to 
drink plenty of hot water, but no other liquid, 
and a small portion of beef well masticated, as 
the only food taken three times a day for the first 
three days out, is a diet which one man declares 
has saved him from sickness in the severest 
storms. Other suggestions are an opium plaster 
on the pit of the stomach, plenty of iced cham- 
pagne, a small drink of true Schiedam gin, turn- 
ing the back to the sea when sitting on deck. 
These are a few " infallible " cures recommended 
for this uncomfortable trouble. While one insists 
that the only thing to do is to lie still in the 
berth, another declares that the deck is the proper 
place in which to place the chair. It is a disease 
in which personal experience alone is of value to 
the afflicted individual. There are a number of 
nostrums, like the Perles Mariui, price $5, and 
Brush's Seasick Cure, in which many travelers are 
faithful believers. 

The custom of sending great baskets of fruit 
and flowers to speed the parting friend undoubt- 
edly adds to the pleasure and excitement of the 
traveler's departure. Of the flowers, the recipient 
gets but a moment's genuine pleasure. They 
should never be kept in the stateroom. The fruit, 
if eaten on the first comfortable day at sea, is 
often the cause of hours of violent remorse. Only 
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he or she who is positively sure of not being at- 
tacked by seasickness should ever eat uncooked 
fruit the first few days out. Even the much- 
recommended orange is a menace to comfort. 
Grape fruit and lemons alone are safe. The odor 
of a basket of fruit in the various stages of decay, 
kept in or near the stateroom, is most trying to 
everybody. The rules of most steamships forbid 
the stewards encumbering the ice-room with the 
fruit baskets of the passengers. If this rule were 
not followed, this place, reserved for the ship's 
supplies, would be cramped by the tokens sent 
passengers. The stewards do their best to preserve 
fruit by putting such baskets near the port-holes in 
the passages between the staterooms or in what- 
ever cool places they can find. But that does not 
prevent the gifts of well-intentioned friends from 
being a source of annoyance to a great many people 
before the fruit is finally eaten or thrown overboard. 
Many travelers would be saved seasickness if 
they were more careful about the first meals eaten 
on shipboard. Those who feel well are tempted 
by unwholesome delicacies which would not agree 
with them on shore, and partake to their sorrow. 
Either Vichy, Arpenta, or some mild purgative 
should be taken. The chance for exercise is very 
limited, and much of the comfort of a traveler de- 
pends on the care taken of the body from day to 
day. 
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STEAMSHIP ETIQUETTE: The chief point of 
etiquette on shipboard concerns the relation with 
whoever occupies the same stateroom. A large 
number of those who yearly cross the ocean pass 
the eight or ten days of crossing with a complete 
stranger, and that in a room smaller than is ever 
occupied by a single individual on land. It is a 
tiying position, but one which mutual forbearance 
and courtesy can make even agreeable. 

The fact that a stateroom is frequently shared 
by two persons utterly unknown to one another is 
not an altogether pleasant circumstance. With 
some rare exceptions such individuals do try their 
very best not to annoy one another even in the 
slightest matters during their enforced companion- 
ship. To be pleasant, polite, amiable, and agree- 
able with a room-mate thrust upon one by circum- 
stances does not at all mean that it is necessary to 
strike up a foolish intimacy or a friendship which 
it would be injudicious to continue on land. 
Young women traveling alone and lacking the 
experience which helps form good judgment are 
especially warned against these shipboard intima- 
cies. It is quite possible, without going one step 
beyond the limit of mere acquaintanceship, to have 
all the intercourse necessary for agreeable pas- 
time. Introduce yourself at once on entering the 
stateroom. 

Keep your belongings in your own part of the 
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room, and your toilet articles on your side of the 
washstand. - Let the roommate decide at once 
which of the two shall occupy the upper berth or 
sleep on the sofa. The sofa bed is more comfort- 
able because there is no climbing to be done. 

Remove everything with an odor from the 
room, such as flowers, fruit, or scent of any 
kind. 

Always ask, before using eau de Cologne, 
Pond's Extract, or anything with a strong smell, 
if it is agreeable to your roommate. 

If the companion is sick, give help if it is pos- 
sible, and call the steward at once. 

Greet the roommate courteously whenever you 
enter. Do not fail to say "good-by," when going 
ashore and mention your gratitude for any little 
courtesies. 

If the tourist is well enough to go to the table, 
some attempt at a toilet should be made for din- 
ner. Bow courteously to those at your table, and 
talk in a low tone to your neighbors if they show 
any disposition to be agreeable. 

Etiquette on shipboard permits and even de- 
mands that the passengers shall greet an officer 
pleasantly if they meet him on deck or in the pas- 
sage-way. If the traveler has had any conversa- 
tion whatever with an officer during the voyage or 
has spoken with the captain at any time during the 
crossing, he or she should not fail to bid these offi- 
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cers good-by before landing and thank them for 
their care and courtesy. 

If a young man desires to be presented to any 
young lady on the trip, her permission can be ob- 
tained through one of the officers, and the intro- 
duction thus effected. Before landing it is only 
courteous to seek out and bid good-by to all those 
passengers who have helped make the voyage pleas- 
ant; it is also perfectly proper to exchange cards 
with the most congenial of the shipboard acquaint- 
ances. 

Be careful to return all books loaned you. And 
it is a wise precaution to write your name several 
times on the books which are your own property, 
so that you may more easily collect them if they go 
astray. Do not annoy other travelers by strum- 
ming on the piano for hours at a time, by singing 
or whistling or reading aloud on deck, or by smo- 
king without first asking permission, in case a 
stranger is seated beside you. Do not occupy the 
writing-tables with books or work of any kind, or 
allow your children to race noisily about. The 
writing-room is not a nursery, and no parents 
should force peaceable passengers to make unavoid- 
able complaints. If children must be taken across 
the ocean, force them to amuse themselves quietly 
and reasonably until they get to the other side. 
The same remark applies to half-way grown 
youths and school-girls. On such a crowded and 
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limited territory every one should seek to avoid 
annoying others. It is the foundation of common 
politeness and decency. 

AMUSEMENTS ON SHIPBOARD: The amuse- 
ments on board ship are naturally limited. Most 
transatlantic steamers carry a very decent library, 
from which books can be obtained by applying to 
the steward in charge. 

On the steamers which boast an ample deck room 
for such things, all sorts of athletic games are de- 
vised and carried out. On other ships, shuffle- 
board and a ring and stake game are the only 
means of physical recreation possible on the lim,- 
ited deck space. 

There are individuals who rush around the 
decks all day taking exercise and displaying their 
prowess by stumbling over the unfortunates who 
are confined to the steamer-chairs along the nar- 
row passage on the side decks. These sprightly 
people make themselves at times very obnoxious 
by their energy, but after dinner, at night, the oc- 
cupants of the chairs having retired, the deck is 
given up to those who wish to promenade. It was 
formerly considered romantic and picturesque for 
young girls or young men to show their indiffer- 
ence to the rolling sea by perching themselves on 
the railing; but one unfortunate, a trifle more 
foolhardy than his companions, who sat with his 
foot tacked through a rope as his only hold, was 
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once thrown overboard by a sudden lurch of the 
ship, and lost his life. Since that time close 
watch has been kept by the deck patrol to pre- 
vent, if possible, a repetition of such a catastro- 
phe. The inexperienced ocean traveler must 
always be prepared for the unexpected at sea. It 
is on the calmest days that a wave sometimes 
climbs upon the deck and deluges the unwary. 

Card-players will find plenty of congenial com- 
panionship. Whist players are in demand. 
Nearly every evening, after the tables are cleared 
in the saloon, games of cards, and, indeed, round 
games of all sorts, are in progress, to a share in 
which the players are only too glad to admit an 
applicant. 

The ship's concert is always a feature of the 
voyage. At this time money is collected for those 
different institutions, both American and foreign, 
erected for the benefit of sailors. 

If the duty of giving the concert devolves upon 
amateurs, every one who can do anything to in- 
terest or entertain offers a service. In this case 
the audience should be as lenient and admiring as 
possible. Wear the best garments the restricted 
stateroom luggage permits, and be attentive and 
courteous throughout the performance. It is par- 
ticularly rude to talk or criticize the performers, 
when they are endeavoring in every way to make 
the occasion successful. Individuals who follow 
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this practise are usually more critical than capa- 
ble. 

The concert takes place on the last evening be- 
fore sighting land. 

On the German ships the captain's dinner, a 
most attractive feast, takes the place of the con- 
cert as a parting festivity. 

There is no collection made. This dinner is a 
feast offered by the captain to his guests. The 
dining-saloon is beautifully decorated by the stew- 
ards, the ship's company dress in their best, the 
dinner is both elaborate and served with ceremony, 
and if the weather permits the captain presides. 

SIGHTS AT SEA: The entertainment at sea is 
limited in its scope and variety. The interest in 
the ship and the curiosity concerning the fellow 
voyagers are soon satisfied, and all the excitement 
is then furnished by whatever objects can be de- 
tected on the boundless waste of waters. Some- 
times a whale spouts at a distance, more rarely an 
iceberg floats into view, and occasionally a passing 
ship calls to life the half-seasick loiterers, who, 
with awakened interest in life, hurry from their 
reclining chairs to the rail of the deck to enjoy 
this novel sight. 

PORPOISES : The commonest and gayest of 
spectacles is presented by the gamboling of por- 
poises in the water. These jolly little companions 
leap and tumble along beside a ship as tho they 
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loved the company of that iron monster. Only 
that variety which is the true dolphin is to be seen 
in mid-ocean, for the common porpoise likes to 
take a swim in shore from time to time and root 
about with his snout in the shoal places. That 
clever, all-knowing individual, who is busy every- 
where in the world instructing others as ignorant 
as himself, can frequently be heard on shipboard 
calling attention to the " flying fish '' the fii-st time 
porpoises play about the ship. The porpoise is not 
properly a fish at all, but an air-breathing mam- 
mal, which fact is responsible for the constant leap- 
ing which is so entertaining to the spectator and 
which appears to be nothing but an amusement for 
the fish, whereas it is really a serious necessity. 
The young porpoise is suckled by his mother and 
cared for by her until he is a year old. The food 
of the porpoise is salmon and herring, and they 
are in pursuit of these or other shoals of fish when 
they tumble about in companies in the sea or jump 
long distances in the waves after their prey. Their 
flesh was once esteemed a delicacy; their blubber 
yields good oil, their skin makes useful leather, 
and their antics afford amusement to every ship's 
company. 

GULLS : As a ship approaches land the gulls 
wheeling about on all sides make hopeful promise 
of speedy landing. They are great gluttons, fight- 
ing and screaming over every bit of floating food, 
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and sometimes eating so much that, had not nature 
given them the power of disgorging readily, they 
would be unable to fly. These birds settle on the 
water in a particularly graceful manner, and take 
infinite care not to wet their wings. They build 
their nests on rocky islands, congregating together 
in great compaines. These nests have no stick or 
twig foundations, but are built of grass, weeds, 
mosses, lichens, kelp, feathers, wool, or rotten 
wood, or whatever they can find, all laid upon the 
rock and formed by the birds into shallow bowls. 

The color of their eggs is remarkably varied and 
very beautiful, and their young develop rapidly 
after coming out of the Q%g. Old birds are said to 
be very cruel to the young who do not belong to 
their own brood. When undisturbed on the island 
on which gulls' nests are built, these birds become 
very tame and perfectly fearless at the approach 
of human beings. 
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SECTION VI 

THE de:stination 

LANDING IN FOREIGN PORTS: When the 
landing at a foreign port is made by going ashore 
on a tender, which happens at nearly all the ports 
where a steamship only calls in passing, the heavy 
wraps should not all be packed away so securely 
that they can not be at hand in an emergency. 
Damp, foggy, penetrating, and even cold winds 
are frequently encountered in summer on the Eng- 
lish and French coasts; the staterooms of the little 
steamboats called tenders are stuffy, and the dis- 
tance between where the ship lies at anchor and 
the dock is often a long sail. Going eastward, 
some landings on the French coast are made at 
night, in which case a warm rug is not only of serv- 
ice on the tender, but on the train after the pas- 
senger has landed. 

When nearing a port, the stewards hurry the 
passengers and endeavor to get all the luggage of 
those who are about to land out of the stateroom 
an hour before the port is reached. This is done 
under orders, and those passengers who object so 
vigorously to this haste should realize how impor- 
tant it is for their own comfort that the luggage 
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should all be gathered together and counted in 8ufl&- 
cient time to make it a cei-tainty that nothing is 
left behind in the stateroom. If the landing is to 
be made by a tender, do not give the room stew- 
ard his fee until he points out all the pieces of 
stateroom luggage, large and small, piled together 
on the deck of the tender. 

The coming of the pilot is a cause of great ex- 
citement, and the Marconi instruments with which 
nearly all the ships are now furnished lend to each 
day an added interest. When the responsive in- 
strument of another ship answers the call, there 
is news of some sort posted up. When no other 
Marconi instrument is within range, a subject of 
conversation is afforded by that particular circum- 
stance. 

The day's run, the position of the ship on the 
sea, is posted up every twenty-four hours shortly 
after noontime, and the theory and question, 
" When shall we get in? '' begins to be advanced 
on the very first day. 

A sea voyage is at best a trying period for those 
in search of amusement, and it gives to the dis- 
criminating a large opportunity to study human 
nature. The selfish here display their selfishness 
more than in any other situation, whereas those 
who are sympathetic, lui selfish, courteous, and 
careful of the comfort of others are seen at the 
greatest advantage when they are traveling at sea. 
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Chief among tlie opportunities within the reach of 
those who cross the ocean is that of the possibility 
of learning to receive enjoyment from meager 
sources and to find pleasure in simple things. 

CABLES AND TELEGRAMS: While waiting 
for the custom-house doors to be opened, the 
tourist can avail himself of the telegraph office 
erected on the landing stage to send a cable to 
America or to telegraph to friends in England or 
on the Continent. 

In sending a telegram under British regula- 
tions, the message, after being written out on the 
official paper, is handed to the operator, who 
names the regulation price. When the required 
amount is paid, he returns to the sender the equiv- 
alent in stamps. The sender is required by the 
English law to himself put those stamps on a 
place indicated on the official paper (see page 79). 

The charges for telegraphic messages in Eng- 
land are as follows: Cable to New York, one 
shilling (1/) a word, charging at the same rate for 
the address and signature. A telegram sent any- 
where in the United Kingdom costs, for a message 
of not more than twelve words, including address, 
sixpence (6d,), and a ha'penny for each additional 
word. 

TICKETS FROM NEW TORE TO LONDON : 
Before leaving New York through tickets to Lon- 
don can be bought by the way of the Northwest- 
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ern, the Great Western, or the Midland Eailway. 
The Northwestern runs a special steamer train 
through to London without stopping, taking four 
hours in the transit from the lliverside Station 
adjoining the landing-stage to Euston Square Ter- 
minal in London. This train is only for the accom- 
modation of passengers of the great liners. Per- 
sons crossing the ocean on the smaller steamships 
must use the regular trains. Should there be no 
train available from the landing-stage at the hour 
when their steamer arrives, passengers will be con- 
veyed free of charge to the Lime Street Station of 
the Northwestern. Nearly all the Northwestern 
trains, however, start from the Kiverside Station. 

STOP-OVER TICKETS: Stop-over tickets can 
be purchased in New York, at the same price as 
the through tickets, from both the Northwestern 
and the Midland agents. Any one buying a 
through ticket in New York can exchange it in 
Liverpool by applying to the railroad agent for a 
stop-over ticket, which is valid for three months 
from the time of its issue in New York. If these 
tickets be purchased in Liverpool, then ten days 
only for stop-over privileges are allowed between 
that city and London. 

Return stop-over tickets are good for six months 
if bought in New York, but only available for one 
month if purchased in Liverpool. 

Ofl&cials of both the Northwestern and the Mid- 
6 
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land railroads meet every incoming ship at the 
Liverpool Landing Stage. They will be found 
ready to give all detailed information about the 
trains and routes, to sell tickets, and to help the 
patrons of their respective roads with their lug- 
gage while passing the Customs. 

RAILROAD- TICKETS : On the special trams 
which are run by the Northwestern from the Riv- 
erside Station there are only first and third class 
carriages. When not included in the steamship 
ticket, the first-class fare is 29/ ($7.08), and the 
third-class 16/ M. ($4.03). On the Midland there 
are only first and third class carriages on any of 
the trains. The fares are the same as on the 
Northwestern. 

For short journeys the third-class carriages are 
used by the majority of English travelers. Not 
only is the first-class fare nearly double that of the 
third-class, but the third-class carriages are quite 
as clean and comfortable, and the traveler will 
find himself in more than respectable society. 
They do veiy well for longer trips on quick trains 
in the daytime, but are not recommended for 
night travel nor for journeys taken on the local 
trains on Sundays or holidays. 

LUGGAGE IN ADVANCE: Luggage can be 
sent from the residence, hotel, railway station, or 
the dock in New York direct to any point on the 
Midland or Northwestern Raili'oad, and delivered 
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in any place designated by the holders of tickets 
over either of these railways. The charge from 
New York to London is 50 cents on each piece; to 
other points in England, 75 cents. If this lug- 
gage is delivered to the agent on the Cunard or 
White Star dock in New York, the charges are 
then but 15 cents to any residence in London and 
25 cents to any other point on the road.. By ap- 
plying to A. G. Wand, 852 Broadway, not only 
will all information concerning the stop-over tick- 
ets on the Northwestern be obtained, but, if re- 
quested, that agent will send to the residence, 
hotel, or station, take charge of all luggage, and 
deliver it at any hotel, residence, or station along 
the line of the railroad he represents. 

The Midland Kailroad has the same regulations, 
makes the same charges, and will forward lug- 
gage through its agents, Thomas Cook & Co., 261 
Broadway. 

When the trunks are consigned to the agent, if 
the keys are enclosed in a sealed package and given 
into his charge, the trunks will be passed by him 
through the Customs and he will be responsible for 
the contents. 

In case the owner should not go directly to the 
place to which he has directed his luggage sent, 
but wishes to obtain immediate possession of his 
keys, these will be forwarded him to any address 
he may give, whereas the trunks are expressed to 
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their destination and will there be found awaiting 
their owner. 

CUSTOMS : As soon as all the trunks have been 
taken from the ship, the passengers are admitted 
to the custom-house enclosure. By looking in the 
place where a large letter, the initial of the name, is 
displayed, there the luggage marked with that ini- 
tial should be found. If it is not there, the fault lies 
in the fact that the trunk is not distinctly enough 
marked. If this accident occurs, seize upon a por- 
ter and get all the trunks together as quickly as 
possible. This is the most important act to be 
performed here, for the officers require to see your 
entire pile of luggage before they ask you to open 
any one of the pieces. Except in cases where their 
suspicions have been directed against any one per- 
son, either for political or commercial reasons, 
English officials rarely ask more than that one of 
the trunks should be unlocked. The English Cus- 
toms are lenient, and the examination is a very 
simple process. Spirits, tobacco, silver plate, 
copyrighted books, and music are the only things 
asked for. 

PORTER'S FEES: Give the porter no fee until 
the examination of trunks is completed and he has 
placed the luggage either in the Riverside train or 
in the waiting 'bus which is to take you to another 
station. Threepence for each piece of luggage is 
then what he expects to receive. 
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DOGS : Dogs can not be taken into England 
without a permit, which must be obtained before 
sailing from this side by appljdng to the British 
Board of Agriculture. Without such a permit the 
animal will not be permitted to land, and, even if 
his owner is armed with this permission, the dog 
is taken over and must be put in quarantine for 
six months under proper -supervision and at the 
owner's expense. At the expiration of this time 
he is permitted to accompany his owner. These 
precautions have been taken to eradicate hydro- 
phobia from Great Britain. Six months is the 
maximum time required for the development of 
this dread disease. Owners of fine dogs who for 
one reason or another desire to take them into 
Great Britain, can depend on the testimony of 
many dog lovers and even of women who are the 
owners of those much-pampered beasts, "lap 
dogs," that during quarantine the animals receive 
care which is exceptional, and that they are re- 
turned to their proprietors in perfect condition. 

THE CLOAK-ROOM: Travelers who have not 
sent their luggage in advance from New York and 
who are undecided about the hotel or residence 
they intend to inhabit in London, and desire to be 
free from the encumbrance of heavy luggage, can, 
on reaching Liverpool, by applying to the station 
master and by pajring sixpence (6d.) on each piece 
of luggage, order it delivered to the cloak-room of 
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any British railroad station. The railroad com- 
pany requires that each piece shall be distinctly 
marked with the tag bearing the full name of the 
owner and the address of the station to which the 
trunk is to be sent. On the trunk, or whatever 
piece of luggage is to be forwarded, is then pasted 
or tied a label, half of which is detached and given 
to the owner for purposes of identification. Guard 
it carefully, for it will be required in order that 
the luggage may be claimed at the cloak-room. 
The cloak-room of a British railway station is the 
place in which for a small fee the company keeps 
those articles for which they hold themselves re- 
sponsible. At cloak-rooms in the smaller stations, 
passengers can only depend upon being able to de- 
posit or withdraw articles within a reasonable time 
after the arrival and before the departure of trains, 
say fifteen minutes at the utmost. In London the 
cloak-rooms are open all day, as there are trains 
going and coming constantly. 

GLOAK-ROOM CHARGES: One penny is 
charged for small articles left in a cloak-room not 
longer than forty-eight hours, two pence for ob- 
jects of heavier weight. A charge of three pence 
a day is made if these articles are not called for 
within the allotted two days' time. 

EXCESS OF LUOOAOE: The English railways 
are very liberal in the matter of excess of luggage, 
but the owners of the heavy bound, unwieldy 
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American trunks usually suffer for their execrable 
taste in carrying about such monstrosities, and 
they are often obliged to pay overweight charges. 

PARGEL DELIVERT : For those persons who 
have no tickets, yet wish to send luggage ahead, 
there is in England the Railway Parcel Delivery. 
The charges for the conveyance of parcels is regu- 
lated by the weight of the object and the distance 
to which it is to be sent. Ordinary luggage will 
be collected from hotel or residence or from any of 
the principal stations and delivered at an expense 
of one shilling (1/) a package. Tourists should 
be warned that, while the delivery of such parcels 
is very prompt when forwarded to towns lying 
along the line of the company forwarding them, it 
is quite another matter when these packages must 
be transferred to a rival or branch road. The im- 
patient American, familiar with the habits of 
American express companies and quite forgetting 
the annoyances which he sometimes has to endure 
at home, will occasionally find English deliveries 
slow; but with every year this matter is improv- 
ing, and the American express offices in all the 
more important cities of Europe are gaining greater 
facilities to help the delivery of their countrymen's 
luggage, and for this service their charges are 
moderate. 

GARE OF LUOOAOE: The English official 
expects the passenger to go to the van and to pick 
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out his own luggage when he arrives at his desti- 
nation. The stations are frequently tilled with a 
crowd of people rushing apparently aimlessly 
to and fro. If a passenger comes to the sta- 
tion in a cab, a porter can be secured at once; he 
will place the trunks and bags on a truck and wait 
with them near their owner until his tickets are 
bought. The luggage is then weighed, a label 
bearing the name of the destination pasted upon 
each piece. The porter's fee is three pence for 
carrying each trunk or large bag. The labels are 
kept in a case on the platform. There is no equiv- 
alent for the American baggage-room and no brass 
checks for the trunks. The porter takes from the 
case a label bearing the name of the place for 
which the ticket was bought. This appears to be 
the only precaution against loss. No duplicate 
check or receipt is given the passenger. The por- 
ter should be watched until he puts the luggage 
into the van and a carriage selected as near as pos- 
sible to that particular van. The fact that the 
luggage is labeled does not at all insure that it 
will accompany the owner when he starts on his 
train or be found at the end of his journey. The 
English luggage vans are distributed through the 
train, and are unlike the baggage arrangement in 
the United States. The reason for recommending 
a carriage in the immediate proximity of the van 
where the tourist's luggage has been deposited is 
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because, simple as it seems to get into a train at an 
English station, it is quite another affair from 
getting out successfully and easily. 

LOST PROPERTT: If, through neglecting to 
watch the process of transfening luggage or 
through the carelessness of the porters, the tour- 
ist's belongings go astray, everything is very sure 
to be found eventually in the Lost Property Office, 
unless distinctly marked with a tag bearing the 
owner's name and town address. In this latter 
case they will be forwarded to him. 

THE LOST PROPERTT OFFICE: In this well- 
managed institution of the British railroads will be 
found all articles left in trains or on railway plat- 
forms, from a valise to a pair of gloves. The em- 
ployees in Great Britain are exceptionally honest, 
as all travelers who have had any experience will 
willingly testify. If an umbrella, bag, or package 
has been lost on an English train, the officials will 
go to any amount of trouble and will rarely fail 
to find the article demanded. 

On discovering any loss, the tourist should at 
once repair to the Lost Property Office in the near- 
est station. The clerk there in charge will ask all 
manner of questions necessary to the recovery of 
what has been lost, find it, and restore it to the 
owner. 

LUOOAOE SENT TO LONDON STATIONS: In 
London, by applying at the receiving offices of 
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any of the railroads (page 92), arrangements can 
be made for the conveyance of luggage in the com- 
pany's carts at the charge of 6d. (six pence) a 
package. For this amount they will be trans- 
ferred to any one of the railroad stations belonging 
to that company. 

At the beginning of his journey, by paying the 
usual fee, the passenger can claim his trunks or 
bags at the station. This is an inexpensive ar- 
rangement for those who have bulky luggage 
which is too heavy for the ordinary cab, as well as 
for those who have large families, and conse- 
quently a number of trunks. It is much cheaper 
than to take, as is sometimes done, two or three 
cabs for only two or three people, and pay four or 
five shillings when two shillings would cover the 
entire expense. 
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SECTION VII 
ENGLISH RAILROADS 

CHANGES: In Great Britain the railroads so 
cut and intersect one another that junctions are 
frequent, and even short trips are apt to necessi- 
tate many changes of train. 

A through train does not necessarily imply a 
journey without change of carriage; it only indi- 
cates the fact that the connections are close. 
Every time one of these changes occurs, attention 
must be given to the luggage as it is changed from 
van to van ; otherwise it may be left on the plat- 
form to come along by a later train. 

When the cry of " All out " is heard, the tourist 
should get a porter at once and assist him to iden- 
tify and pick out the trunks where they are 
dumped on the platform. It is necessary to watch 
them all transferred to the other train. It is pre- 
sumably because of these frequent changes and the 
bother of picking out and transferring trunks that 
the English have formed the inconvenient habit of 
filling up the carriages with hand luggage. 

BUYING TICKETS: In the smaller stations 
the ticket-seller ("booking agent") keeps himself 
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closely concealed behind his little window until 
within five or ten minutes before the train time. 
This method is practised because of the economy 
of his railroad, which puts upon him many other 
duties in addition to that of simply selling tickets. 
In buying a ticket at one of these stations it should 
be paid as nearly as possible with the right change. 
It is not uncommon at small English stations to 
find the booking agent without sufficient change 
for a larger coin. 

When buying a ticket, demand a " single first " 
or two "single thirds." This means that you do 
not want return tickets. " Double " is the English 
for the return tickets. 

Go to the station in ample time before the train 
starts. Do not wait, as in America, until the last 
moment before departure. In London and in all 
the larger English stations there is great bustle aad 
confusion. The cautious English traveler goes to 
the train well ahead of the time for its departure, 
and so gets a comfortable place before the car- 
riages are filled up. 

ON THE ROAD : As it is not the custom of 
English railroad officials to call the name of the 
different stations, the seat by the window is recom- 
mended. Eide backward, if possible, as there is 
much less dust, and keep your eye well on either 
end of the platform where there is a sign bearing 
the name of the station. On these signs and on 
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the civility of the English occupants of the car- 
riage, the traveler must depend to find out when he 
has come to his journey's end. 

The block system is in use on English railroads, 
and consequently there is a signal box outside 
either end of all stations. These boxes are marked 
with the name of the station in this fashion : " Ox- 
ford East Signal Box" or "Eveshal West Signal 
Box." The sign is small, but quite large enough 
for the observant tourist to discover that his sta- 
tion is near at hand and it is time to gather up 
bags and parcels. The English have a habit of 
constantly sticking their heads out of the window 
and. asking whoever happens to be passing if they 
have come to the right station. The officials are 
not always close at hand, but some one is sure to 
give the needed information. 

Tickets are taken up by the gatekeeper as the 
passenger leaves a station. There is a rule that if 
the passenger has had no time to buy a ticket be- 
fore boarding an English train, he may pay his 
fare at the other end of the journey. Warning 
notices are posted in the trains that a transgressor 
will not only be arrested, but charged a heavy tine 
if there is any attempt to cheat the road. 

QUESTIONS: Do not be afraid to ask ques- 
tions. Ask many, but be concise, if possible. 
Get your information from the station-master or 
the inspector. The title is marked on his cap. 
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Never rely on what the porters tell you; they are 
vei7 liable to make mistakes. 

8TARTIN0: When a train is about to start 
from an English station, a sound like the ringing 
of an old-fashioned dinner-bell is heard. This bell 
is rung when it is time the train should leave, 
which does not argue at all that the train leaves 
on time. The railway carriages standing ready to 
go occasionally belong to a train which should 
have left perhaps ten minutes earlier. Therefore, 
never settle yourself for a journey without asking 
some responsible official if that particular train is 
for your destination. 

LUNCHEON BASKETS: Posted in every car- 
riage can be read notices of the places along the 
route at which luncheon or tea baskets will be fur- 
nished the traveler. By notifying the guard (con- 
ductor) a telegram will be sent ahead to any one of 
these stations, with no expense to the traveler. 
On the arrival of the train at the station named, a 
boy will call the name of the order and hand in the 
basket. 

A hot luncheon consists of steak or chop with 
vegetables, bread, cheese, and butter. Hot lunch- 
eons must be ordered at least one hour in advance. 

A cold luncheon, consisting of chicken or beef, 
with ham or tongue, lettuce, bread, cheese, and 
butter, costs 2/ 6d, (two shillings six pence) ; but 
if wine, cider, mineral waters, or beer be added, 
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then it is 3/ 6d, — one shilling extra. Two pence 
to the boy is the fee for the three-shilling lunch-, 
eon; a penny is enough for a cheaper order. One 
luncheon basket usually contains enough food for 
two persons. 

A tea-basket has a pot of tea, bread, butter, and 
cake, and costs 1/ 6d. (one shilling six pence). 

These baskets are furnished with Japanese nap- 
kins, knives, forks, spoons, plates, and a glass. 
They are square and flat and easily held on the 
knees, and, when the luncheon is eaten, are to be 
put under the seat, from whence they will be re- 
moved by the guard at the end of the journey. 

Rugs and pillows are also supplied at 6rf. (six 
pence) each on all the night express trains. 

RAILROAD GUIDES: The Bradshaw and the 
valuable A. B. C. Guide have been already men- 
tioned (page 53). Other guide-books, giving full 
particulars about all matter connected with the 
different railroads, can be obtained at the news- 
stands of all stations, or at a price varying from 
one to three pence, according to which road owns 
the publication. These guides have a clear index 
on the first page, where the time of departure and 
the arrival of trains is noted, as well as the cost of 
all transportation. 

The index, with the name of all the stations on 
the road and the page on which their time-tables 
are to be found, occupies the first pages of the guide. 
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No station nor, indeed, village connected by 'bus 
with the railroad fails to be recorded. 

The London cab-fares to various points of that 
city from the London terminal are also given in the 
time-table guide-book, as well as the omnibus 
lines which connect with the country stations; the 
price of cheap return tickets issued on market 
days are noted, and there are clear maps of the 
country through which the railroad issuing the 
book passes. The connections with other roads 
and the junctions are most easy to find by consult- 
ing the carefully prepared index. 

These railway guides are extremely valuable, 
and no journey in England should be undertaken 
without first purchasing one on the station news- 
stand. 

Time-tables such as we have at home are called 
in 'EnglBiid folders, and are given without charge. 
They are, however, not complete, usually giving 
only the times of the chief express trains. 

Illustrated booklets with short descriptions of 
the interesting points along the various lines can 
be obtained gratis at any of the London railway 
offices. The holiday (August) numbers of these 
books contain a list of desirable lodging-houses in 
the country districts, their distances from the sta- 
tion, the number of rooms available, and prices. 
These items are especially valuable to foreigners. 

The railroad guide-books of England are much 
7 
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easier to read and decipher than our Bullinger, be- 
cause their index is so much simpler. It is like 
that of any ordinary book. The connections with 
branch roads are clearly put and always printed on 
the pages succeeding the trains on the main line. 

ENGLISH TERMS: The ticket agent is called 
the "booking agent"; to buy a ticket is to 
" book " for certain places; the baggage car is the 
"luggage van"; the conductor is called "the 
guard"; the car is termed the "carriage," and the 
track the "line." Finally, a trunk is a "box," 
and the barrow porter the "outside porter." 

In buying tickets or labeling luggage to London, 
it is the habit always to use the name of the termi- 
nal to which the tourist is going, instead of requir- 
ing that it should be labeled "London." 

On the Noi-th western the London ticket is bought 
for Euston and the luggage labeled "Euston." 
When the porter on a Northwestern Railway sta- 
tion asks you where you are going, he expects you 
to answer "To Euston." 

The term " main line " is much more used than 
with us. It is to distinguish the principal track 
from branch roads. 

Passengers are forbidden to cross the track. 
The bridge or the subway must be used in going 
from one platform to another. 

LONDON TERMINALS: The London and 
Northwestern Railway leaves Euston Station for 
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Scotland, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Ireland via Holyhead. 

The Midland leaves St. Pancras for Bedford, 
Derby, Nottingham, Newcastle, Norwich, Liver- 
pool, and Scotland. 

The Great Northern leaves King's Cross for 
Peterborough, Sheffield, York, Hull, Boston, Lin- 
coln, and Scotland. 

The Great Central leaves Mary-le-bone for 
Leicester, Sheffield, Lincoln, and Scotland. 

The Great Western leaves Paddington for Wind- 
sor, Oxford, Birmingham, Bristol, Bath, and 
Wales. 

The Great Eastern leaves Liverpool Street, goes to 
Cambridge, Norwich, Sandringham, and Yarmouth. 

The London, Brighton, and South Coast Kail- 
way, the Club Express for Paris, leaves the Vic- 
toria Station. 

The train for Tilbury leaves Fenchurch Street. 

The London, Chatham and Dover leaves Char- 
ing Cross for Tunbridge, Dover, Folkestone, and 
Paris. 

These trains can be taken at Cannon Street, at 
London Bridge, Ludgate Hill, Holbom Viaduct, 
and St. Paul's. But it is well to ask, before 
boarding the train, at what London stations they 
will stop. The Southwestern Railway leaves Wa- 
terloo for Southampton, Salisbury, Plymouth, and 
Penzance. 
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GAB FARES FROM THE PRINCIPAL STA- 
TIONS TO TRAFALGAR SQUARE: The cab 

fares quoted below are for two persons. Six pence 
(6d.) extra is charged for each additional occupant. 
From Euston, 1/; from St. Pancras, 1/; from Pad- 
dington, 1/ 6d. ; from Liverpool Street, 1/ 6d. 
from Charing Cross, 1/; from London Bridge 
1/ 6d. ; from Victoria, 1/; from Holborn Viaduct. 
1/; from Ludgate Hill, 1/; from Fenchurch Street 
1/ 6d. ; from Waterloo, 1/; from King's Cross, 1/, 

Special omnibuses for passengers run on week 
days from Euston to the Charing Cross Station 
and to Ludgate Hill and the Waterloo stations; 
also from St. Pancras to Waterloo. The fare is 
one or two pennies, according to the distance, and 
is punched on a ticket by the omnibus conductor. 
There are omnibuses between Bishopsgate and 
Cannon Street Stations. 

The omnibus fares in London are regulated by 
distances, the cheapest fare being one penny, for 
which you can ride two miles; for this distance by 
cab you would pay 1/. There is no difference in 
price whether you ride inside or on top. 

The conductor, who stands at the back of the 
'bus, will always promptly answer a question 
about the direction in which the omnibus is going, 
for, unfortunately, the signs telling where and 
through what district the vehicle passes are most 
confusing, displayed as they are amid a lot of bril- 
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liantly colored advertisements with which the om- 
nibus is adorned. It is almost impossible at first 
glance to be sure one is taking the right 'bus. 

To take an omnibus, call out the name of the 
street to which you wish to go, and the conductor 
will generally tell you which 'bus to take, in case 
his own does not go in that direction, saying: 
"Take the green 'bus, Bayswater," or "Take the 
red 'bus. Charing Cross." The 'busses thus indi- 
cated are painted on the side with the color and 
the name he mentions to you. 

After the fare is paid in a London 'bus, a small 
ticket is given you, on which the conductor punches 
the amount received. Do not throw away this 
ticket, as it frequently happens that while the 
'bus is under way and you are going to your desti- 
nation, an inspector will come on and demand to 
see all the tickets. The fare must be paid twice 
if the ticket can not be shown. The whole of 
London is very thoroughly intersected with om- 
nibus routes. 

THE TWO-PENNY TUBE : This is the electric 
underground railroad, in which the charges are uni- 
formly 2d, (two pence). Branches are being built 
everywhere, and it is being constantly enlarged 
and is rapidly spreading in all directions in Lon- 
don. The fare is paid before descending to the 
railroad platforms. The tickets are bought at the 
ticket-office at the entrance and dropped, as in the 
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New York Elevated, into a ticket-chopper's box. 
There are elevators called lifts, which are large 
and convenient and take the passengers down to 
the subway platform. 

London has also underground roads, which, tho 
convenient, are dingy and disagreeable. They 
run in various directions and connect with subur- 
ban roads. They come out into the open air as 
soon as they leave the crowded city limits. The 
fare on the London Underground Road is regulated 
by the distance. There are first, second, and 
third class carriages, the second being usually 
preferable. The first is better for ladies, as there 
are sometimes persons of a rather rough type in 
the [Jnderground. 

LANDING IN LIVERPOOL: The steamships 
of the Cunard, the White Star, and the Ley land 
Line from Kew York, the American Line from 
Philadelphia, the Dominion Line from Boston and 
Montreal, the Allan Line from Montreal, and the 
Cunard Line from Boston, all take those passen- 
gers who do not leave the ship at Queenstown to 
the landing stage at Liverpool. The voyage ends 
there. 

When the traveler has left the ship and is again 
on land, he can not proceed on his journey until 
his luggage has been transferred from the ship 
to the custom-house and there examined by the 
English government officials. Unlike the same 
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proceeding on a New York dock, the trunks and 
bags are here put in an enclosed space, each under 
the initial with which it is lettered, and the own- 
ers are not admitted until all the baggage has been 
brought out of the hold. 

LANDING IN PLTMOUTH : On landing in 
Plymouth the passengers go into the waiting-room 
of the Great Western Station, which is only a step 
across the street from the landing stage. They 
wait here until all the luggage has been brought 
from the tender into the room in which the custom- 
house officials make the examinations. There is 
a telegraph office and a ticket-office in this waiting- 
room, and here through tickets to London can be 
secured by those who have not procured them be- 
fore leaving New York. 

Those passengers who have taken tickets from 
New York to London can change them, if so in- 
clined, for a stop-over ticket, and thus be enabled 
to see something of the lovely country around 
Plymouth. There is no extra expense attached to 
this formality. 

Passengers buying staterooms on the Hamburg- 
American Line which cost $80 or over are charged 
nothing extra for a railroad ticket to London. On 
the North German Lloyd the tickets are also sold 
directly through to London. For each of these 
lines a special train is prepared. 

For those whose passage-money is not sufficient 
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to warrant the through ticket, the fare from Ply- 
mouth to London by the Great Western is 37/ ^d. , 
first class; 23/ 4e^., second class; 18/ 8tZ., third 
class. All tickets are good for seven days and 
allow any stops the passenger chooses to make dur- 
ing that interval. As in Liverpool and the other 
English ports, the custom-house officers usually 
demand that one trunk at least shall be unlocked 
and opened for a perfunctory examination. 

The special train waits at the Dock Station, at 
which is the custom-house, for those passengers 
who go directly through to London. This train 
runs without stopping to Paddington in four hours 
and fifty minutes. The passengers who remain in 
Plymouth or who are going on by other trains will 
find cabs or porters with hand-carts waiting to take 
their luggage to the near-by hotels, which are 
within walking distance up a steep hill and not far 
from the landing-place. Six pence is usually de- 
manded for each trunk taken outside by the barrow 
porters. 

PLTMOUTH TO LONDON: Those steamers 
which stop at Plymouth to land passengers for 
England go quite a distance into the harbor, 
anchoring inside the breakwater; the distance to 
go by the tender between the ship and the wharf 
is very short. The luggage of the first-cabin pas- 
sengers is piled up at one end of the upper deck on 
the tender; the effects belonging to the second- 
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class passengers are at the other end of the ship. 
As there is no other security than the owner's 
watchfulness to prevent a trunk or bag, through 
some carelessness of the steward, from going to 
Hamburg or Bremen by mistake, some member of 
each party of tourists should stand guard while all 
the pieces of luggage are brought on to the tender 
and put together in the pile of baggage. There 
will always be time to spare in which to collect 
any wayward bag or trunk during the interval ab- 
sorbed by putting on the mail-bags and doing the 
necessaiy business with the liner's officers by those 
of the agents who board the ship at Plymouth. 

Every man his own baggage-master is a rule 
never to be neglected by the European tourist. 
There are porters and luggage inspectors in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, but baggage-masters, 
as the American understands them, have no part 
in the foreign railroad system. 

HOTELS IN PLYMOUTH : The Grand Hotel 
is the most modern hostelry in Plymouth and has 
the most agreeable and convenient position. Its 
prices are those of the average provincial first- 
class hotel in England, and are here given as an 
example. Comfoi-table rooms may be obtained at 
this hotel from 3/ a day. There is a table-d'h6te 
luncheon for 3/ 6^., and a very good late dinner 
cooked in the English fashion for 5/; breakfast 
can be had from 1/ 6^., according to the orders. 
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When asking for a room at any foreign hotel, 
always state the price you wish to pay (see page 
136). 

LANDING AT DOVER: The slow ships of the 
Hamburg- American Line now go to Dover, where 
they send passengers by special train to London. 
Dover has been selected because the Channel boats 
leave here twice every day, and the crossing is the 
shortest between France and England. 

LANDING AT SOUTHAMPTON: The Ameri- 
can Line steamships go directly to the dock (pier). 
All the transatlantic passengers land at the same 
place, and here the luggage is examined as soon as 
it is all collected from the ship or tender. The 
special train stands ready at the dock to convey 
passengers to London. Arrangements can be made 
with the railway officials who are on the dock for 
stop-over tickets and the forwarding of superfluous 
luggage in advance. 

SOUTHAMPTON : The tourist intending to stop 
in Southampton will find the Southwestern Hotel 
within five minutes' walk of the dockyard. The 
porters who go outside the station charge 6d, for 
a small trunk, 1/ for larger pieces, and Sd. each 
for bags carried by hand. Porters, called outside 
porters, with hand-carts, called barrows, are ready 
to take the luggage, and cabs are always waiting. 
The cab fare is 1/ anywhere within the mile dis- 
tance. For travelers making but a few hours' stop 
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in Southampton and who are going by train, the 
Great Western Hotel, which adjoins the station, is 
most convenient and the food is excellent. 

There is steamboat service from Southampton to 
Havre, to the Channel islands of Jersey and Guern- 
sey, and an almost hourly communication with the 
Isle of Wight. 

The boats for France leave the dock station 
every twenty-four hours at midnight. There is no 
extra charge for staterooms. The choice rooms are 
given to the first applicants. First-class tickets 
are20/10e^.; second, 14/ 1M,\ return, 41/ 8e^. 
and 31/ M, The food on these boats leaves much 
to be desired. 

The boats going to St. Malo make the crossing 
at night. The hour for leaving depends on the 
tide. The time consumed in the crossing is eighi; 
hours. The boats are small and there are no pri- 
vate staterooms. 

There is also service between Southampton and 
Cherbourg three times each week. First-class 
tickets, 20/ lOd, ; second-class, 14/ 10c?. ; return, 
34/ M. and 24/ M. 
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SECTION VIII 
ACCOMMODATIONS IN ENGLAND 

FOOD IN ENGLAND: A writer in Blackwood's 
(English) Magazine says of his native cuisine : " If 
ever prejudice and ignorance were thorough syno- 
nyms it is surely in their application to British 
cookery." The American, with a very delicate 
palate and to whom certain luxuries of the table 
are a necessity, will do well either to stay at home 
or only to visit great cities where it is possible to 
find expensive restaurants or cooking to suit all 
tastes. The food in England is extremely simple 
and everywhere lacks variety. It is much alike 
in every one of the country towns. The coffee is 
never good; a wise traveler provides his own. 
Good coffee, already burned and ground, can be pur- 
chased even in a small city, but it is absurdly ex- 
pensive, the best costing 2/ a pound. The cooks 
do not know how to brew the beverage properly. 
It is advisable to buy a small patent French coffee 
pot, which can be obtained at any English hard- 
ware shop, and to make the coffee on the table. 
In none of the inns or hotels will any objection be 
offered to supplying the boiling water necessary. 

The English palate evidently does not require 
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the stimulus of pepper or salt to relish the jfinely 
flavored vegetables. They are cooked innocent of 
added seasoning. 

Desserts , which are there called " sweets/' are 
limited to^stewed fruit or, in the provincial hotels, 
to the plainest of puddings or to tarts which are 
composed of stewed fruit with a covering of pie- 
crust and baked in a deep dish. 

The hotels charging 5/ for the dinner make an 
attempt to copy the French table-d'hdte; their 
bill of fare is usually of soup, a fish, and entree, a 
roast, a salad, a sweet, bread and cheese, and 
sometimes coifee. The cooking is in the plainest 
English style. 

The usual dinner found in country hotels for 3/ 
Gcf. consists of a roast, sometimes only one kind of 
meat and sometimes a choice of two, boiled or 
mashed potatoes, one other vegetable cooked sim- 
ply in water, a salad dressed without oil, a sweet, 
or bread and cheese. Chicken is always spoken of 
as "a fowl,'' and this same bill of fare serves for 
luncheon, with the exception of the fact that the 
meat is then cold and that only one vegetable, 
usually potatoes, is offered. The luncheon costs 
1/ less. Crisp, fresh lettuce is frequently served 
for luncheon, and foreigners soon learn to eat it 
with salt, as is the British habit. The bread in 
England does not please a delicate taste. It is 
coarse and heavy, but it is always possible to have 
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it toasted, and toasting bread is one of the few 
arts the English cook understands. 

Afternoon tea is a meal never neglected in Eng- 
land by the King or by any one of his subjects. 
No occupation is so mean or so important that be- 
tween the hours of three or four work does not 
cease long enough to enable the Englishman to 
take this refreshment. In addition to the bever- 
age itself, which is habitually very strong and with 
which a small pot of cream or milk is served, there 
is a very elastic bill of fare for an English tea. 
Bread and butter, jam, cake, cold meat, eggs, and 
fruit in season are all eaten at tea-time. 

When living in lodgings, the guest orders or 
buys all the food for his table. He will find good 
markets almost everywhere throughout England, 
and a variety of meat and vegetables. Fruit in the 
country is abundant and cheap, but let the traveler 
be warned beforehand that his lodging-house cook 
is rarely an expert, altho invariably civil and will- 
ing. Meat, tho good, is not cheap in England. 

Good lodgings commonly cost two and a half 
guineas a week in the larger and more popular 
places. Such a lodging consists of a sitting-room, 
two bedrooms, and the charge includes attendance 
and cooking. The meals are served in the sitting- 
room. It is possible to make a much better bar- 
gain than the above in the less well-known country 
places. 
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TONS, CJOUNTRY HOTELS: The traveler in 
England is expressly recommended never to take 
any chances about securing good rooms in country 
inns or small hotels. A telegram with prepaid 
return message can be sent for 9d. It will be 
promptly answered should the innkeeper be unable 
to accommodate him, and if he receives no answer 
he may be sure he will find himself comfortably 
housed when he arrives and food prepared for 
him. 

The village inns are often only large enough to 
accommodate four or five people. The charges are 
three shillings for a bedroom, and from 2/ 6d, 
(two shillings and six pence) to 3/ 6^. for dinner 
or luncheon. 

FEES FOR SERVANTS : Six pence a night is 
the proper fee for a chambermaid when a single 
room is occupied. The inn-porter (boots) gets six 
pence for bringing the luggage up. The same for 
taking it down. Wlien the meal order does not 
exceed four shillings, give the waiter six pence. 
For a party of four he will expect a shilling. Six 
pence is a fee always received with thanks by any 
servant unless the extra amount of attendance 
warrants greater expectations. It is rarely taken 
with the silent contempt bestowed on twenty-five 
cents in our own country. The shilling will work 
magic, but it is for guards on the railway, not for 
porters, who expect three pence for each piece of 
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luggage they handle. A shilling to a head waiter 
will be money well invested. The door-porter of 
an English hotel or country inn is a person worth 
conciliating. He is a perfect mine of information, 
and can give the tourist much useful advice when 
his intelligence is aroused by a shilling. 

Those who can afford it will always be more 
comfortable by engaging a private sitting-room in 
country inns. Those who are limiting their ex- 
penses to $6 a day can not afford this indulgence, 
unless they are traveling in a party, when the ex- 
pense will then be so divided among many as to be 
very immaterial. 

Carriages in the country are commonly charged 
for at the rate of about six pence a mile, with a fee 
— one penny a mile — to the driver, in proportion 
to the distance and his own services. Public cabs 
are called " flys " in the country. 

LAUNDRT WORK : Washmg is as bad in the 
country as in the city, and the prices too varied to 
be quoted. The clothes are either treated with 
damaging acids or come back gray and still soiled. 

GUIDE-BOOKS : Shilling and penny guide- 
books of all the notable towns, abbeys, castles, 
and places of interest are sold near the localities 
which they describe. These little pamphlets are 
usually very good, and those which cost one shil- 
ling very exhaustive. The English railroads pub- 
lish vacation books, which can be obtained gratis 
8 
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at any of the offices of these roads. They are not 
only charmingly illustrated and give a concise de- 
scription of the notable sights to be seen along each 
line, but in some of these books a list is printed of 
the lodging-houses ready for the accommodation of 
visitors in different villages along the railroad. 

ETIQUETTE FOR ENGLAND : The manners 
and customs of every country and the tastes and 
habits of its people are peculiar to the land. It is 
to enjoy the variety furnished by a different view- 
point that the traveler packs up his bag, gathers 
together his money, and goes abroad. The Amer- 
ican who would not presume to cross the street 
into a strange house to direct the housekeeping, 
the Kew Yorker who allows himself to be buffeted 
and bullied by all sorts and descriptions of petty 
officials at home without making any complaint, 
frequently goes to a foreign land with an ostensi- 
ble desire to teach the natives of that land how 
much better are his tastes and ideas. It is the 
mission of no man to reform a country in six 
weeks, and the otherwise intelligent but untraveled 
citizen of the United States can go abroad certain 
that the natives of whatever country he visits will 
listen to the recitation of the good things he has 
at home with patience and courtesy, but not with 
envy. He is making himself ridiculous without 
altering matters in the least. The Europeans 
must like the food they eat, as well as the cold 
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houses they live in, and enjoy what the American 
dubs "discomfort," or long ago they would have 
renounced each and all of these things. 

This Handbook is an endeavor to make travelers 
acquainted with the conditions and food peculiar 
to each country. After carefully reading the de- 
scriptions here set down, if the prospect of unbear- 
able deprivation alarms you, do not leave your 
hearth and home, your comforts and your accus- 
tomed food, to go forth in the world to be miser- 
able yourself and to spoil the pleasure of every one 
who has the misfortune to sit at table with you in 
a foreign land. 

Uniform courtesy prevails in England. Even if 
the answer to a question be in the negative, a ser- 
vant thanks you for the reply. For instance : The 
housemaid: "Would you like ajfire?" Guest: 
"Not yet, thank you." The housemaid: "Thank 
you." While the English lady rarely holds confi- 
dential converse with her maid or with others in 
her employ, but confines her communications to 
giving orders, she is punctilious to preface a re- 
quest with the word "please," and then to thank 
politely all who render her a service. On entering 
a shop the purchaser greets the saleswoman po- 
litely and wishes her good-day upon leaving. Su- 
perfluous energy is quite out of place in the British 
Isles. The tourist should never expect to find 
that any tradesman hastens a piece of work. 
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Every business, even that of transportation, is 
conducted in the most leisurely manner. The 
small matters of daily life are not made affairs of 
vital importance. Holidays are plenty. Each 
English town has in the course of the week one 
"Early Closing Day." It varies in various places. 
The tourist should be careful to inform himself on 
this point if he has but one day to give to any in- 
teresting locality from which he wishes to take 
souvenirs or photographs. On an early closing 
day promptly at two o'clock every shop, even the 
chemist's, is locked up, and, if purchases are left 
until the last moment, there is no chance to make 
them. Ladies in England are never seen in the 
street without gloves. Full evening toilet is re- 
quired at the theater and opera, and it is perfectly 
proper to dine at a first-class restaurant in a low 
gown. Gentlemen must wear frock coats for call- 
ing, and with such a coat only a high hat is per- 
missible. They wear evening dress at theater or 
opera. 
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SECTION IX 
TRAVELING ON THE CONTINENT 

LANDINO IN FRANOE : The steamers of the 
Compagnie G^n^rale Transatlantique, known as 
the French Line, go to Havie, where the passen- 
gers are landed at the company's dock. Tick- 
ets are sold on this line either to Havre only or 
to Paris. In the latter case the price of a first- 
class railroad is added to the passage money. No 
stop-over is allowed by these tickets. If the pas- 
senger wishes to brealc the journey between Havre 
and Paris he must buy local tickets in Havre. 

OUSTOM-HOUSE REGULATIONS : The hand 
luggage only of those passengers who are going 
direct to Paris is examined at the above ports. 
The heavy pieces are sent on to be opened by the 
owners at the Douane (custom-house) in the Paris 
station. The passengers who do not proceed im- 
mediately to Paris have the examination made as 
soon as they land. 

OnSTOMS: The only dutiable articles in France 
are matches, tea, tobacco, and spirits. Any one 
of these, except in very small quantities, will be 
promptly confiscated. 

PORTERS' FEES: The porters in attendance at 
the landing expect 50 centimes for each piece of 
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heavy hand luggage which they carry to the train. 
If a porter loads himself down with half a dozen 
small bags and bundles, give him a franc. 
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CHERBOURG TO BOULOGNE : The steamers 
making a stop at Cherbourg (page 21) waste no 
time in docking. They anchor near the entrance 
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to the harbor and send the passengers ashore by 
tender, and resume their voyage as soon as possi- 
ble. At Boulogne (page 21) the steamers like- 
wise stop some distance from the pier. The agents 




Wagon Llts ; French Sleeping Berths 

of the steamship lines who are waiting on the dock 
will arrange, if requested, for stop-over tickets. 

SLEEPING-GARS: The steamships frequently 
make the landing at French ports late in the even- 
ing. In that case sleeping-cars or coupe lits 
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(page 141) are attached to the special train. 
Make an effort to board the car as soon as possi- 
ble. Then bestow a franc on the porter at once 
and make him give you a desirable berth — which 
privilege is in his power. The sleeping-car tickets 
are 10 francs a night in excess of the regular fare. 
The agent of the steamship company is supposed to 




Ctoup^ lits, by Night 

assign the berths and to arrange for the comfort of 
the passengers, but when a ship is crowded he is 
so besieged by travelers that the porter is a more 
useful friend to cultivate. 

THE WAOON LITS AND THE GOUPt LITS 
TOILETTE are used on the French roads for pas- 
sengers who wish to travel at night in comfort. 
The wagon lits are sleeping-cars with the berths 
arranged in the stateroom which are connected by 
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a corridor. The price is 6 to 10 francs extra for 
every 250 kilometers in addition to a first-class 
ticket (page 141). 

The coupe lits are less expensive and not as com- 
fortable, but they must be taken on those roads 
which supply no sleeping-cars. Each is provided 




Coap^ Llts, by Day 



with a sort of extension to every seat, so that the 
occupant can stretch across the car and put his 
head on one seat and his feet on the other, and 
yet have a rest for his body between. No beds are 
made up. The traveler must rely on his own rugs 
for warmth, and if there are other persons in the 
compartment, which will hold four passengers, 
they are obliged to disturb him every time they 
get in or out. 
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DINING-CARS (VOITURES RESTAURANTS) : 

If the journey between the seaport and Paris is 
made by day, a Voiture Restaurant is attached to 
the train. The meals are served a la tahle d'hote^ 
and the charges for luncheon {dejeuner) are : first- 
class, 3 francs 50 centimes; second-class, 2 francs 
25 centimes. Dinner, first-class, 5 francs; second- 
class, 3 francs 50 centimes. When a train is 
crowded the places in the dming-car must be en- 
gaged in advance by notifying the conductor, who 
then calls the passenger when it is time to enter 
the car. 

RAILWAY CARRIAGES : The trains in France 
are being constantly improved. The older car- 
riages suffer from an epidemic of flattened wheels. 
The newer cars run smoother. These are built 
with corridors, and are heavier, steadier, and in 
many cases luxurious. On some of the fast ex- 
press trains there is no perceptible difference be- 
tween the first and second class carriages. 

While second class is extensively patronized by 
travelers of the best sort, third class is not ad- 
vised, as in England, unless to a gay party of 
young people who choose for a lark to enjoy the 
experience and to fill an entire compartment. Ex- 
cursion trains and Sunday travel is to be avoided, 
except for those who are willing to purchase first- 
class tickets. 

If a request is sent to any railway station, a 
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carriage will be reserved for the holder of six 
tickets. 

A franc judiciously bestowed upon a conductor 
will protect any party from being molested, and 
this fee will make it possible for them to be alone 
in a coupe unless the train is overcrowded. 

REFRESHMENTS : Buffets are in all the large 
stations, and boys carry trays of sandwiches along 
the platform to sell to hungry passengers. On 
some roads, like that between Brittany and Paris, 
the English luncheon-basket has been introduced, 
yet I here advise all travelers on the Continent to 
be always provided with a box of chocolat de voy- 
age and a few simple biscuits. No one has ever 
journeyed in Europe without sooner or later being 
in sore need of these sustaining and nourishing re- 
freshments. 

RAILROADS IN FRANCE: The French rail- 
roads are all under government control. The fares 
per English mile are 18 centimes, which is 3f 
American cents, for first class; 12 centimes, which 
is 2| American cents, for second class; and 8 cen- 
times, which is If American cents, for third class 
fares. Any ticket costing over ten francs is sub- 
ject to a tax of ten per cent. Keturn tickets are 
issued at a reduction of from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. 

BXJTINO RAILROAD TIOKETS: In the large 
stations throughout France tickets are sold in the 
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hall of the station. For different branches of the 
line the passenger goes to different ofl&ces in the 
same hall. The names of the different routes are 
posted outside of these offices. First, second, and 
third class tickets are all bought at the same win- 
dow (guiehet). The following French phrases 

4* Itin^raire 

PABIS — DREUl — BRIOUZB — BAGNOLBS-TESSfi-LA-MADELEIKE 
— GRANVILLB (^ W — AVRJlNCHES — PONTORSON — LK MONT 
SAINT-MICHEL ^ DOL — SAINT-MALO-SAINT-SERYAN n (5) (Paramb) 
— DINARD (5) — DINAN (LuouixB <ra SAmr-Bimuc (J), moyennant supple- 
ment)— RENNES— VITRB — P0U6BRES — LAVAL — LE MaSS -^ 
COARTRES - RAMBOOILLSr - PARIS. 



4» 


Glassy 80 tt. — i»* Classb, 60 tt. 
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Route of Touiigt Ticket In France 

will help the foreigner who is purchasing tickets 
at a French station : One first-class ticket to Lon- 
don, Un Premier, Londres. Two return tickets 
for Bordeaux, second-class. Deux Second, Eetour, 
Bordeaux. A longer and more careful wording of 
the phrase is neither necessary nor customary. 
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While not desiring in any way to mingle the study 
of languages with my suggestions for railway lore 
in France, I wish to remind my readers that 
French is preeminently a language of genders, and 
a "billet" is a very masculine noun. A broad 
smile stole over the faces of a long line waiting at 
the guichet in Tours when an Englishman loudly 
and pompously demanded " Une premiere cldsse,'^ 
He did not suspect that he was asking for a whole 
section of the train. 

When the ticket has been bought the baggage 
must be weighed (page 127). The ticket is then 
shown to the official at the gate to the platform 
(quai ov perron). He punches it, and the conduc- 
tor looks at it before the train starts. At the en- 
trance to the platform are machines, at which, by 
dropping 10 centimes in the slot, tickets to the 
" perron " can be procured. This manner of get- 
ting among the passengers rushing into a train at 
a crowded way station is used with great success 
to their own advantage by the many pickpockets 
who infest these places. They are not so common 
at the terminals. There the passengers fill up the 
trains by degrees. It is in the rush at junctions 
and at way stations that the tourist must hold fast 
to the purse and his ticket. If a ticket is lost it 
must be paid for a second time before the traveler 
can pass the barriere and leave the station. A 
receipt will be given him for the money, and if the 
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ticket is found it will be, after endless red tape, 
refunded. Upon each ticket the price is printed. 
At these way stations the conductor rarely asks to 
see the tickets. Trains in the provinces are apt to 
be crowded. Always try to secure the services of 
a porter instead of relying on your own ability to 
iind a seat. 

TRAINS: Les Rapides answer to our Limited 
and have only first-class carriages. Les Trains 
Expree have first and second class only. The 
express trains fly along at a rate which is fre- 
quently very disagreeable. If possible, sit with 
your back to the engine, and thus insure freedom 
from drafts and dust. Avoid a carriage in which 
there are families with children. Round-trip 
tickets are a delightful institution in France. By 
means of these the traveler can at reduced rates 
see a wide extent of the countiy in going and re- 
turning from any stated locality. In the Indica- 
teur are printed maps of tours of this sort, with the 
prices noted for first and second class fares (page 
125). 

LUGO AGE: Only sixty-six pounds of luggage 
are allowed free of charge on the French railroads, 
and, if the tourist is on any train crossing the 
frontier into another country, fifty-five pounds 
alone are permitted him, while 10 centimes in ad- 
dition are charged for the registration fee. After 
the railroad ticket has been bought, the porter. 
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who meanwhile has been weighing the trunks, 
gives a piece of paper with the weight inscribed 
upon it to the clerk at the ticket-ofl&ce, who writes 
down the excess in weight. The passenger then 
pays his dues and receives the receipt, which an- 
swers to the American check, and which must be 
preserved in order that at the end of the journey 
he may claim his trunks. This process of check- 
ing is called registering the luggage, " eni-egistrer 
les baggages." 

After the ticket and the slip for the luggage 
have been obtained, the porter wheels the trunks 
around to the gate of the platform, where both the 
slips and tickets must be shown to the official in 
charge. The traveler should himself see the 
trunks put into the luggage-car. In France this 
car is placed next to the locomotive. Fee the por- 
ter after^he has accompanied you to your car — 25 
centimes for each piece of any size, as trunks, 
boxes, or large valises. The receipt for the lug- 
gage is a very flimsy slip of paper, easily lost, and 
should be carefully put away with the ticket. At 
the upper right-hand corner of this paper a num- 
ber is printed in blue, which is the number of the 
label which is pasted on all the pieces of luggage 
for which the receipt is given. Scrawled below 
in pencil are the number of trunks, the weight, 
and the price paid. Make a careful note of the 
number of this bulletin. This precaution will save 
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a great deal of trouble and enable a traveler to 
identify the luggage at once if the receipt goes 
astray. In France it is not absolutely important 
to watch the trunks, as in England. After care- 
fully seeing them put into the luggage-car, their 
owner can be fairly sure that they will arrive when 
he does. If he does not present his receipt for 
them at the termination of his journey, they will 
be placed in storage, "en consigne," until he calls 
for them. 

The charge of 10 centimes is made for one or 
two packages, 5 centimes for each additional pack- 
age. If packages are sent to a station to be held 
"en consigne," a receipt must be obtained bearing 
the printed number which is pasted on each one of 
the trunks; without this receipt the luggage can- 
not be reclaimed when it is wanted* 

THE PARIS CUSTOM HOUSS (DOUANE): 
Trunks are examined in Paris as quickly as possi- 
ble. The public is not always shut out from the 
custom-house. If a porter is secured at once he 
will collect the trunks as speedily as any Ameri- 
can, especially if he is given a little help by hav- 
ing the pieces pointed out by the owner. Give 
him the luggage register in order to present to the 
custom-house official as soon as all the trunks are 
there. While waiting for the luggage to be exam- 
ined, secure a cab and put into it the hand lug- 
gage. Ask for the tariff card (pages 131, 132) 
9 
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which all Paris cabmen present their patrons; this 
card is useful for purposes of identification. The 
things put in the cab can be then intrusted to the 
cabman's care, who will remove his vehicle from the 
ranks of the disengaged and wait for his customer. 
If the luggage be light, select sl fiacre— the small, 
open vehicle must popular in Paris; for heavy 
trunks a voiture a gallerie will be needed. This is 
a closed carriage with a place for trunks on the top. 
Four or more persons with heavy luggage should 
telegraph ahead for an omnibus. By notifying the 
conductor of the train a telegram, without addi- 
tional expense, will be sent for this purpose. 

GABS : The cab fare in Paris is 1 franc 50 cen- 
times for a course, that is, going from the railroad 
station to a residence without stopping. Cabmen 
are troublesome if asked to go long distances or 
into the unfrequented localities where they are 
unlikely to easily pick up a fare for a return trip, 
but they are readily conciliated by the promise of 
an extra gratuity (pourboire). The usual fee is 
25 centimes over the fixed cab rate. As these 
poor cabmen are obliged to turn into the treasury 
of the company for which they drive a sum rather 
disproportionate to the possibility of their earnings 
each day, it is quite easy to understand why they 
object to very long routes. 

The voiture a gallerie has the same tariff as the 
open fiacre, 20 centimes extra for each piece of 
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Mile MERMET 
52, Boulevard Victor - Hugo — Clichy 



5778 



Ckmserver ce numero en ecu de redamatipns qui devronty 
8'U y a lieu Ure adretsees d M. le Fr^fet de Police. 



VOITURE DE PLACE A 2 PLACES 

TARir MAXIMUM DANS LMNTERIEUR DE PARIS 



De 6 h. da matin en ^t6, 
De 7 h. da matin en hiver, 
& minait 90 minutes 
La Coarse. 1 fr. 50 
L*Heare.... 3 fr. t> 



De minait 90 minates 

& 6 heures du matin en 4tS 

et ii 7 h. da matin en hiver 

La Coarse. 3 fr. 35 

Ii*Heare....3fr. 50 



TARir MAXIMUM AU4)EU DES FORflFICATIONS 

Boia de Boalogne, Bois de Yincennes, Arcaeil. AubervillierB, 
Bagneax, Bagnolet, Boalogne, Charenton, Clichy, Gentilly, 
leey, Ivry, Les Lilaa, Lee Pr^s-Saint-Gervais. Levallois- 
Perret, Malakoff, Montreail, Montrouee, Neailly, Pantin, 
Bomainville, St-Denis, St-Mand^, St-Maance, St-Oaen, Yanves, 
Villejaif, Vincennes. 

{Trailer de gre a gri pour les auiret destinatiorai) 

de 6 h. da matin k minait en 6t6 (1*' avril an 90 eeptembre) 
de 6 h. da matin k 10 h. da soir en liiver (1*' octob. an 81 mare) 



Loreqae le voyageor 
rentrera dans Paris avec 

la Yoitare 
L*Heare.. 3fr. 50 


Loraqae le voyagear 
laissera la voitare hore 

des fortifications 
Indem nlt^ d« retow 1 f. 


VOITURC PRISE HORS 1 

li'Heu 


lES 
re. 

;2< 


rORTIFiCATIONS POUR PARIS 

9fr. 


BAGAGES: 1 colis, 25 c. 


rolls, 50 c. ; 8 colis et plas, 75 c. 



Imp. Pap. L. Hannequin, 6i, Ayenne de Clichy, Paris 



Facsimile of Paris Cab Tariff Card 
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EXTRAITS DES r£gLEMENTS 

l" Les cochera devront remettre spontandment an bulletin indlcatif du 
num^ro et da tarif de lear voitare ft la peraonne qal vient d'y monter. 

2° Les cochers seront tenas de condulre ft la coarse ou ft Theare ft la 
demande des voya^ars. 

Si le Toyagear mont^ dans la voitnre n'a pas fait connattre an cocher s'il eat pris 
k Pheore on It la course, ce dernier derra aemander h son client le e^enre de tra- 
vail qu'il compte lui impoeer. — Les cochers loues pour nn K^nre de travail non 
pr^vu par le tarif r^lementaire devront spontan^ment informer les voya^reors 
qa'ils aoivent traiter de gre k gri, faate de quoi le cocher est pr^am6 avoir 
accept^ de marcher au tarif. — En cas d'accident empdchant absolomMit )a v<h 
tare de continuer sa route, le cocher n'a droit k ancune r^tribation. Mais si la 
voiture a ktk prise k Theure le temps 6coul6 est dd par le voyageor. 

3° Les cochers peuvent se falre payer le travail pr^6demment ex6- 
cutS lorsque les voyageurs descendent ft I'entr^ des ^stabllssements oh 
11 est notoire qu'il exlste plusiears Issues ; mals les voyagears poarront 
conserver la voiture s'lls remettent au cocher, ft titre d'arrhes, le prIx 
d'une heure ft courlr. Le cocher prIs ft I'heure et qui n'aara accompli 
qu'une partle du travail ne pourra exlger, comme arrhes, que le priz de 
I'heure en cours. 

4° Les cochers devront marcher aux prIx et conditions da tarif : 
1" aux stations ; 2" sur la vole publlque, lorsqu'Ils auront r^pondu ft 
rappel du voyageur. 

5* Les cochers ne sont pas tenus d'admettre plus de voyageurs qu'Il 
n'y a de places dans rint^rleur de la voiture. Dans les voltures ft stra- 
pontin, le cocher ne pourra refuser d'accepter trois voyageurs. 

Les cochers penvent s'opposer k ce que des animaux montent avec lee voya- 
geurs dans la voitare ; mais s'ils les ont accept^, ils devront marcher. 

6" Toute Impolltesse, tout acte de grossldret^ ou de brutality de la 
part des cochers seront s^vSrement r6prim4s. 

7° Les cochers de voltures d^pourvues de galerles ne sont pas tenus de 
prendre des bagages autres que ceux port6s ft la main ; charges avec leur 
consentement, Ils n'auront plus le droit de se refuser ft les transporter 
(Art. 88). Les cochers peuvent refuser de charger des bagages suscep- 
tibles de sallr ou de d6t6rIorer la voiture. 

8° Lorsque le temps employ^ pour le d^placement du cocher et I'at- 
tente du voyageur au lieu de chargement excMe 15 minutes, le tarif ft 
I'heure est appliqu^ ft partir du moment oh la voiture a ^t€ lou4e. 

9° Le cocher qui se rend au lieu de chargement et n'est pas occap6, a 
droit ft la moltl^ d'une course si le temps employ d pour le d^placement 
et I'attente ne d^passe pas un quart d'heure ; le prix entier d'une coarse 
si le temps excMe 15 minutes. 

10° Lorsqu'un cocher est requts de s'arr^ter en route ou de changer 
ritin^raire le plus direct, I'heure est due. Toutef ols le cocher, quolque 
prIs ft la course est tenu de lalsser monter ou descendre an voyageur en 
route. 

11" Aprfts 10 heures du soir en hiver et mlnult en ^t6, les cochers ne 
sont pas tenus de f ranchir les fortifications. 

R^clamer, s'il y a Hen, le livret de la votture 
eontenant les r^glements et les tarif s en vigaear 



Reverse Side of Paris Cab Tariff Card 
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baggage carried outside. An omnibus costs, with 
luggage, 6 francs for six persons by day, 7 francs 
at night, 1 franc extra for every stop on the direct 
route, 2 francs 60 centimes for a detour — that 
means, stopping at some place not on the direct 
line of travel. 

THE PABIS TERMINALS: The trains from 
Boulogne, Calais, and the North arrive at the 
Gave du Nord, This station is about two miles 
from the Eue Scribe, where the Grand Opera- 
house is situated. This locality is considered the 
center of Paris. The trains from Havre, Dieppe, 
and Cherbourg come into the Gave St. Lazare, 
This station is within ten minutes of the Opera- 
house. The Gave de Lyon, Trains go from here 
to the south of France, to Switzerland, and to 
Italy. It is at the extreme end of Paris, and is 
about one-half or three-quarters of an hour by 
cab from the Opera-house. Gave Mont-pamasse, 
From this station the trains go to Brittany, and 
the nearer suburban trains for Sevres and Ver- 
sailles also start from this station, which is on the 
left bank of the Seine and is half an hour by cab 
from the Opera-house. The new Gave d^ Orleans 
is on the Quai d'Orsay, and from it all the lines to 
Orleans, Bordeaux, the Pyrenees, and Spain take 
their departure. It is a qusurter of an hour by cab 
from the Grand Opera-house. Throughout France 
the best place to buy newspapers is at the railroad 
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stations, where the English as well as the French 
newspapers are sold. 

TELEGRAMS : In France each large railroad 
station is provided with a telegraph bureau. Tele- 
grams can also be sent from the local post-office. 
A cable to the United States costs one franc for 
each word, inclusive of address and signature. To 
England, each word costs 20 centimes. Telegrams 
sent to any part of France cost 60 centimes for ten 
words or less, and 5 centimes for every additional 
word. 

POSTAL REGULATIONS: Letters of ordinary 
weight to foreign countries cost 25 centimes. Let- 
ters throughout France require 15 centime stamps. 
Registered letters cost 25 centimes in addition to 
the stamp. Registered packages must be sealed 
with wax on four sides. Only small packages can 
be sent through the post-offices, but France has a 
Parcels Post system (Colis Postales), by which 
large packages can be sent with much greater ex- 
pedition than by the railroad express (^Grande 
Vitesse), The offices at which these packages can 
be forwarded are indicated by the sign, Colis Pos- 
tales, in a prominent position at the entrances. 

Postage-stamps are sold at the tobacco shops. 
To ask for stamps in the vernacular, say, " Un, a 
vingt-cinq,^^ one at 2^ centimes. ^^ Deux, a 
quinze,^^ two at 15 centimes. The post-boxes are 
placed outside the post-offices. On the city streets 
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one is pretty sure to be found not far from a to- 
bacco shop. 

LETTERS AND POSTAGE IN FRANOE: A 

Mandat de Poste answers to our money order. Un- 
der 20 francs the charge is 5 centimes for sending 
5 francs; to send between 20 and 50 francs costs 
25 centimes; for 60 to 100 francs one pays 60 cen- 
times; for 100 to 300 francs, 75 centimes; 300 to 
500 francs, 1 franc. By paying an extra 10 cen- 
times the money sent will be taken and delivered 
at the residence or shop to which it is directed. 
Otherwise it will be sent to the post-office of the 
town indicated. The traveler, when being noti- 
fied, will then go to the post-office and be identi- 
fied before payment is made. 

HOTELS: On entering a hotel in France, tell 
the price you wish to pay for your room. In the 
Gruide Joanne the names are given of all the repu- 
table hotels in every French town, together with 
the prices charged for rooms and food. Baedeker 
has a similar list of those in cities. In every 
French hotel there is some individual who, after 
a fashion, speaks English. If you intend spend- 
ing several days in the same place, make your ar- 
rangements to pay en pension, in which the price 
of the meals and the room are included. The 
charge per day en pension is from 6 to 14 francs, 
according to the size of the hotel and of the locality, 
whether it be in a small country town or in Paris. 
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Throughout France will be found pensions, 
which are boarding-houses or apartments into 
which boarders are received. These are very va- 
ried in their excellence, therefore great caution is 
advised in selecting a residence in a private Fen- 
sion de FamiUe, as they are called. The French 
are a shrewd, thrifty race. Some of the individ- 
uals who engage in the practise of taking boarders 
are most unscrupulous, and the American may find 
a cheap pension very dear in the end, as well as a 
place much easier to get into than to leave with 
comfort. The door porter, the baggage porter, 
the chambermaid, and the waiter in a French hotel 
are all entitled to a fee which may range anywhere 
from 50 centimes to 4 francs, according to the time 
spent in the hotel and the services rendered. For 
a stay of only one week, one franc is the legiti- 
mate fee for chambermaid and waiter from whom 
no extra service has been demanded. If the por- 
ter has cleaned the shoes he also should have a 
franc. If he has only carried hand luggage to the 
rooms, 50 centimes will be enough. 

GUIDE-BOOKS : The most useful guide-books 
for France are the Guides Joannes^ published by 
Hachette. They are published in editions which 
embrace the towns and cities of an entire large 
district, like Normandy or Brittany, or paper-cov 
ered volumes in which only one city and the im- 
mediate vicinity are described. An edition in 
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small print on thin paper, entitled Guide Diamant, 
is of a convenient size for the pocket. There is 
an English translation of these books called the 
Little Guides. The various railroads sell illus- 
trated guide-books with time-tables and concise de- 
scriptions of the most attractive spots along their 
lines, but these books do not mention hotels or 
prices. They are all published by the railroad 
companies and can be bought at any large station 
for 30 centimes. The Indicateur des Chemins de 
Fer, by Chaix, Rue Berg^re 29, are the official 
time-tables published once a week; price, one 
franc. This house publishes also local time-tables 
called Livrets Chaix. They are sold for a few 
sous at the railroad stations. The price varies 
with the size. The information and time-tables 
in the Livrets are clear to the veriest novice. 

THE PARIS OMNIBUS: A uniform fare is 
charged on all the Paris omnibuses, no matter how 
long the ride. The fare is 15 centimes outside (a 
VImperiale) and 30 inside (a VInterieur), unless a 
transfer (correspoiidance) is desired, in which case 
30 centimes must be paid, no matter in what part 
of the omnibus the passenger is seated. With a 
transfer the whole of Paris can be traversed for six 
sous. Only a certain number of passengers are 
allowed on each omnibus. There is standing 
room for two persons on the platform. Every one 
else must be seated. When the sign " Complet 
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is hung out it indicates that all the places are oc- 
cupied and that no more passengers will be taken 
on. 

To prevent disorder and to enforce the rule of 
first come first served, a system of numbei*ed tick- 
ets has been devised. At the waiting-rooms, the 
halting-places of the omnibuses throughout the 
city, these tickets of different colors for the differ- 
ent omnibuses are given to the waiting passengers 
or taken from a box marked with the name of the 
desired vehicle. A man stands on the street, and, 
as the wished-for conveyance arrives at the sta- 
tion, he calls the numbers in succession and the 
privileged holders thereof get whatever seats are 
vacant. If the places are filled before your num- 
ber is called you must wait for the next omnibus 
to come up. The tramways have the same meth- 
ods. 

BETWEEN HAVRE AND ROUEN: For the 
transatlantic traveler who disembarks at Havre, 
the trip by boat on the Seine to Rouen is earnestly 
counseled. Small boats with comfortable deck 
room and fair restaurant make this trip through 
highly picturesque Normandy scenery in seven 
hours. The fare is, first-class, 6 francs; second- 
class, 4 francs. Only first-class passengers can 
occupy the upper deck. There are other boats 
which continue the journey on to Paris, and, altho 
it is an agreeable trip, the choice views lie between 
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Rouen and Havre. Those who do not care to take 
this latter end of the journey by boat can go by 
train to Paris. 

PRIOES OF RAILWAY TIOKETS BETWEEN 
TRANSATLANTIO SEAPORTS AND PARIS: 
Havre : first-class, 25 francs 55 centimes; second- 
class, 17 francs 25 centimes. Time by Trains 
Rapides J five hours; by express trains, six hours 
(see Indicateur, page 2^, B). Cherbourg to Paris : 
first-class, 44 francs 55 centimes; second-class, 28 
francs 5 centimes. The journey lasts six hours 
(see Indicateur, page 36. A). Boulogne : first-class, 
28 francs 45 centimes ; second-class, 19 francs 20 
centimes. The journey by the Bapide is three 
hours and twenty minutes; by express, four 
hours and forty minntes (see Indicateur, page 
168. A). 

FRENOH WORDS FOR TRAVELERS: Che- 
mtwefe/er, railroad; ^are, railroad station; guichet, 
ticket-office ; billet , ticket ; la ligne, track; entree, 
entrance; sortie, exit; perron, quai, platform; a 
droite, right; a gauche, left; salle d^attente, wait- 
ing-room; wagon, voiture, car; en voiture, all 
aboard; descendez, get out; montez en wagon, get 
in; pas de place, there are no seats; bagage, bag- 
gage; enregistrer, check; mettre en consigne, to 
store; bulletin, receipt; chef de gare, station-mas- 
ter ; conducteur, conductor ; fumeurs, for smokers ; 
dames seules, ladies alone ; pourboire, fee. 
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LAUNDRY WORK in Paris is beautifully done, 
but it is neither cheap for the tourist nor are the 
laundresses averse to the use of strong chemicals 
for getting out the dirt (page 143). 

LANGUAGE OF THE OOUNTRT: A few sen- 
tences in a foreign tongue, even if these be both 
un grammatical and mispronounced, are better 
than none at all and a display of complete igno- 
rance. Natives of all countries are impelled to 
take advantage of any one who can not speak to 
them. Learn a few apt phrases from one of the 
many conversation-books sold, and the porters, 
etc., with whom you have dealings, being un- 
certain of how extended your linguistic attain- 
ments may be, will be more cautious in their ac- 
tions. If you have not the courage to attack a 
foreign tongue, the next simplest and most satis- 
factory way to settle difficulties with ticket-agents 
and cab-drivers is to write the address of the 
place you wish to reach on a card. Names mis- 
pronounced can be easily misunderstood. A writ- 
ten address rarely leads one astray. Altho in 
Paris almost everything in merchandise, food, and 
drugs known to the civilized world can be pur- 
chased, Americans should be warned that in pro- 
vincial French towns shopping is quite another 
matter, and that if the traveler is devoted to any 
pet remedy in any of the many patent forms of 
tablet in which drugs are now pleasantly disguised, 
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he must have a supply in his trunk or send to 
Paris for what he uses. 

ETIQUETTE IN FRANOE: There is less com- 
plaint than formerly concerning the impertinence 
of Frenchmen, who are said to insult every woman. 
It is now suggested that French ways have changed, 
whereas, in truth, it is the American woman who 
has learned to travel and to behave as she would 
at home. If strange young women came to New 
York, over-dressed, talking noisily, laughing at 
every one they saw, sauntering along Broadway at 
unseemly hours, they would find the New Yorkers 
equally impertinent. Other lands have customs 
different from our own, and it can not be expected 
that the stranger who fails to conform to these 
established forms will meet with proper respect. 
No young French girl of good family wanders 
alone in the streets of Paris. If she is walking at 
all, she dresses very quietly. It is the distinguish- 
ing mark of a lady to wear gloves. Women should 
speak quietly and not call out to one another and 
behave in Paris streets as tho they had just come 
in from the country to the city for a " little jour- 
ney in the world." I regret to say that, even in 
the present enlightened day, some of my country- 
women are loud in their public behavior and are 
then insulted by the attention they attract. Igno- 
rance of the language and the natural gayety of the 
young Parisian artizan or street boy sometimes 
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cause a foreigner to mistake the harmless inten- 
tions of natives and fill quiet young women with 
fear and dismay. A string of young students 
stretching across the sidewalk of the Boulevard St. 
Germain on a windy day accosted two American 
women with this sentence: "Pray, kind ladies, 
beg God to stop this wind.'' One of the girls, 
who knew not a word of French, turned and fled ; 
tjie other, half a French woman, joined in the roar 
of laughter with which the students greeted her 
companion's dismay. The episode ended there. 
The Frenchman will talk to anybody, but the per- 
centage of insulting remarks is very small. It is 
a very bold man, even in France or Italy, who will 
dare address a woman who both looks and acts 
like a lady. 

Remember always that, because the people 
around you are speaking a tongue of which you are 
ignorant, your English may not be to them an ut- 
terly unknown language. Be careful not to make 
personal remarks or to give expression to slurs 
upon the manners or customs of the country in 
which you are a guest, and, above all, avoid con- 
stant comparison in an audible tone of voice. 
Think how you would like it at home. 

The title " Monsieur " or " Madame " is prefixed 

to any remark made to a stranger, no matter in 

what walk of life. The French are emphatically 

people who make an outward show of courtesy. 

10 
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When Madame la Duchesse speaks to the woman 
who sells newspapers in the kiosk, she addresses her 
as "Madame," carefully saying "s'il vous plait'' 
and "merei." Monsieur le Due does the same to 
the man from whom he buys his shoes. 

It is the custom for men to take off their hats 
when bowing to one another, and the gentleman 
on the Continent is allowed the privilege of bow- 
ing first to the ladies with whom he is acquainted^ 
On quitting a railroad carriage where there are 
French men or women who have been courteous to 
you, bow to them and wish them " Bon jour." 

FOOD IN FRANCE: It is the custom in France 
to take for the first meal in the morning either tea, 
chocolate, or coffee with boiled milk (cafe au lait); 
with this is eaten only a roll and fresh butter. An 
egg is sometimes added, but in small inns even 
this simple addition is difficult to obtain. This 
meal is called Le Cafe au lait. The coffee in 
the hotels is largely mixed with chicory, and 
consequently not always satisfactory to the Amer- 
ican palate. The second meal, Dejeuner^ is 
served at any time between eleven and one 
o'clock. It consists of a course of fish, one of 
meat, a vegetable served alone — for potatoes are 
the only vegetable served in France with the meat 
— a salad, cheese, confitures (preserves), and 
coffee. This bill of fare (menu) is varied and 
elaborated, but not materially changed. The din- 
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ner is served earlier than in England. The French 
often partake of this meal at half after five. Tea 
in the afternoon is not often served, except among 
fashionable people. Dinner consists of hors 
d'ceuvresj sardines, smoked sausage, radishes or 
something appetizing, a soup, a fish, a fancy dish 
of meat, a vegetable, a roast with salad, a dessert, 
and coffee. These courses are served slowly and 
each dish alone, making the dinner a lengthy 
affair. 

The French understand and enjoy the science of 
eating, and a glimpse into the caf^s frequented by 
the artizans will reveal even workmen lingering 
over their simple food and making a dinner last 
long while they eat and chatter together. There 
is not even the shadow of a resemblance between 
the French cooking and the cooking in the true 
American kitchen, so here is another chance for 
my countrymen to talk "food." This impulse 
should be strenuously put aside. The inhabitant 
of American provincial towns, who is utterly ig- 
norant of any cooking save that done at home, goes 
to Paris, finds that the waiter does not put ice in 
the glass unless it is ordered and paid for, tastes 
no salt in the butter, can not get hot rolls for 
breakfast, discovers that griddle cakes, hash, and 
baked beans are unknown even by name, and is 
then so overwhelmed with this surprising state of 
affairs that he forgets all the wonders of Paris in 
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his anxiety to make every one about him join in 
his indignant protest against the food. Pack up 
your little bag, good sir, and go home and relieve 
the unfortunates who must live in the cheap pen- 
sion of your private opinions and your tastes. 
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SECTION X 
TRAVELING IN GERMANY 

LANDING IN GERMANY : Passengers going 
to Germany by the steamships of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd land at Bremerhaven, the seaport of 
Bremen, and situated about thirty miles from that 
city. The river Weser, on which Bremen is built, 
is not deep enough to permit the great liners to 
ascend as far as the city docks. The Hamburg- 
American Line is obliged for the same reason to 
land its passengers at Cuxhaven, about two hours 
by rail from Hamburg. Both these lines provide 
special trains from the landuig-stage to carry on 
their patrons as rapidly as possible. 

The small luggage is examined as soon as the 
passengers land. Growing plants can not be taken 
into Germany. Candy will be confiscated. To- 
bacco and spirits will be permitted in very limited 
quantities. 

The Hamburg- American Company send the 
trunks on to Hamburg, there to be examined. 

If the passengers of the North German Lloyd 
arrive at Bremerhavea in the daytime, the trunks 
are then examined at the wharf, but if the landing 
is only effected after dark, the trunks will then be 
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sent on to the steamship company's baggage-room 
in Bremen to be examined next morning. 

For those tourists who are traveling direct to 
the German health-resorts, the consolation is 
offered that these customs examinations can be 
made, if necessary, as early as half past seven 
o'clock iu the morning, and that no train they 
would wish to take leaves Bremen before half past 
nine. The chief railway station, Hatipt Bdhnhof^ 
is within walking distance from the custom-house 
{Zoll Amt), and reliable transfer wagons will be 
in waiting to convey baggage to this station at the 
rate of 50 pfennigs a piece. In Hamburg the cus- 
toms examinations are conducted in the railway- 
station on the arrival of the special train from 
Cuxhaven. Porters expect 25 pfennigs for a fee 
if there is but one small trunk to handle, and from 
50 pfennigs to one mark if there are more. The 
custom-house officials, while they have the un- 
bending manner of all German government officers 
in the discharge of their duty, are uniformly cour- 
teous. They are very lenient. Ladies are seldom 
required to do more than unlock and raise the lid 
of their trunk. The checks for baggage given by 
the steamship company in New York must be pre- 
sented at the custom-house to claim the baggage. 
A telegraph and cable office is at the landing 
docks. Those passengers who wish to be sure of 
rooms at the principal hotels in Hamburg or 
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Bremen must not fail to telegraph ahead to secure 
accommodation. When a full ship comes in these 
hotels are frequently overcrowded. The writer 
speaks from sad personal experience. 

The rate for a local telegram of ten words or less 
is 60 pfennigs. Cablegrams cost one mark for 
each word. 

RAILWAY TRAVEL IN NORTH GERMANY : 
The best railway guide-book published in Germany 
is "Hendschels Telegraph." It is systematically 
arranged, easy to decipher, and contains all the 
time-tables of the German and Austrian rail- 
ways. It gives the prices of tickets and the 
distances between stations. This railway guide 
is published monthly. The first page contains di- 
rections for using the book. The following se- 
lections from the explanation are translated for 
the benefit of those travelers who do not read 
German : 

" To find the desired time-tables, spread out the 
map contained in the guide-book. Follow the line 
traced from the point at which you intend starting 
to the desired destination. Notice the number 
printed at the side of this line. These are the 
numbers of the pages in the book on which the 
time-tables you wish to look up are printed. If 
there is a junction and consequent change of road, 
the number will be different at different points of 
the line.^^ 
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The accompanying illustration shows a page of 
the "Telegraph." 

The first column to the left contains the dis- 
tance (in kilometers) of each successive station 
from the starting-point. In the next column are 
the names of the different stations along the road. 
The three last columns toward the right margin 
give the price of fares, first, second, and third 
class, calculated in pfennigs — 26.70 being 26 
marks 70 pfennigs. The intervening columns are 
the time-tables. At the top of each, mysterious 
letters are put down together with the train num- 
ber. These indicate : L. The Luxus Express, an- 
swering to the Limited in the United States. This 
train has dining, sleeping, and first-class carriages 
only. The fare is an advance of 10 per cent, on 
the ordinary trains. D. Through trains. On this 
train all seats are numbered, and cost, in addition 
to the regular fare : first-class and second-class, 1 
mark; and third-class, 50 pfennigs each 150 kilo- 
meters. S. Schnellzug, express trains going long 
distances. E. Eilzug, local express trains. The 
trains without any accompanying letter are very 
slow accommodation trains. The letters in the 
time-tables can be translated: V, forenoon; V=, 
noon; N, afternoon; N^, midnight. 

The fare on the ordinary trains in North Ger- 
many is: First-class, per kilometer, which an- 
swers to five-eighths of an English mile, 9 pfen- 
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nigs; second-class, 7 pfennigs^ third-class, 5 
pfennigs. Fifty-five pounds of luggage are 
allowed free of cliai'ge. The charges for luggage 
in excess of this amount are moderate, except on 
the South German roads, where no allowance at 
all is made for luggage and the charges are high. 
Excess luggage is charged at so much per twenty- 
two pounds per kilometer (five-eighths English 
mile). 

FOOD IN OERBIANT : The old-fashioned pe- 
culiarities of the German table have been very- 
much modified. Only in the sanctuary of certain 
unprogressive houses is it now possible to have 
potatoes cooked with apples and such delectable 
dishes offered the innocent stranger. There is 
good, wholesome food to be found everywhere in 
abundance. This abundance is the visitor's chief 
complaint. Meal time seems all the time. Din- 
ner goes on in German restaurants from one o'clock 
until seven, and a host of people appear to be eat- 
ing all the time. The chief reason for this lies 
in the fact that the government offices close at dif- 
ferent hours, and the clerks who have partaken of 
a light luncheon at eleven in the forenoon prefer 
not to eat their hearty meal until their work is over 
for the day. Clerks in business houses take din- 
ner at the old-fashioned hour of one o'clock. 
Their more modem employers dine later. As all 
the theaters and concerts begin very early, the din- 
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ner hour is never so late as with us. The ordinary 
succession of meals in Germany is as follows: 
Coffee and rolls in the morning. A light second 
breakfast at eleven. Dinner between two and 
three. Coffee at four, a meal which consists of 
coffee or chocolate and cake, sometimes little sand- 
wiches. Supper at any hour between eight and 
ten, and a meal capable of a very extended bill of 
fare. The delicatessen of Germany we all know, 
but the most noted of these shops in America is 
but a weak imitation of the glories set forth by 
one of these most appetizing establishments in the 
mother country. The bread is everywhere good in 
Germany, and the meat under strict government 
supervision. The same is the case with the beer. 
The coffee does not please the American taste, but 
it far surpasses what is offered as that beverage in 
England. 

ETIQUETTE : Except in the higher classes, 
German men are not either courteous or patient 
with women. In cities like Berlin their gruff ness, 
which really means nothing, is better passed unno- 
ticed. It is not the custom in Germany to enter a 
shop unless the visitor wishes to make a purchase. 
On entering the buyer says "Guten Tag," and, on 
leaving, " Adje." Shopkeepers are very averse to 
showing their goods and constantly display annoy- 
ance, which is exceedingly disagreeable. There is 
no suavity shown by the Berlin shopkeeper, cab 
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driver, or tramcar conductor, altho the latter will 
very willingly accept a few pfennigs as a fee when 
he has punched your ticket. The fare on the 
Berlin trams is regulated by the distance. One 
mile, 10 pfennigs. The cars only stop at the 
Halte Stelle. Dwellers in Berlin become very ex- 
pert in jumping on and off cars when in motion. 
After the seats in the interior are all full, no one 
is allowed to stand inside. Three passengers are 
allowed on the back and three on the front plat- 
form. The latter is considered one of the most 
privileged places, and very interesting for stran- 
gers visiting Berlin for the first time or making a 
brief visit to the country. 

At the exit of each station a policeman stands 
ready to hand a brass check to those who desire 
cabs. The checks are marked first, second . class, 
or Gepdckdroschke, a cab which, has place on top 
for luggage. One of these will be assigned the 
newly arrived traveler, according to his needs. 

ARRIVAL IN BERLIN: Every possible precau- 
tion is taken to insure order at the Berlin terminals. 

First-class cabs will only carry light baggage 
and no more than three passengers. The tariff is 
1 mark 50 pfennigs for two passengers; 1 mark 75 
pfennigs for three persons. Second-class cabs 
charge 85 pfennigs a course ; they carry trunks or 
bags under twenty-three pounds in weight without 
extra charge free. For any luggage above that 
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weight tbey ask from 2^ pfennigs up to fifty-five 
pounds; 50 pfennigs up to one hundred and ten 
pounds ; and 1 mark for very heavy trunks. The 
Gepackdroschke has a rail on top for holding the 
luggage and places inside for only two people. 
The fare is the same as that of second-class cabs. 
These cabs are so much in demand that passengers 
traveling to Berlin by a crowded train frequently 
spend 50 pfennigs in telegraphing ahead from the 
last station to secure one of these conveyances. 
The train conductor will take charge of the tele- 
gram. Berlin has the taxameter cabs, which can 
be engaged in the same way. There is a Baggage 
Transfer Company in Berlin, where, on the arrival 
of trains, the agent will be found at the different 
stations. The deliveries of this company are made 
in about the same time as is usual in New York. 
Beyond the radius of seven miles the luggage is • 
delivered on the day following the receipt of the 
trunks. The rates of the Transfer Company are 
posted up in every station. 

BERLIN STATIONS : The names of the prin- 
cipal Berlin stations are: The Lehrte Bahnhof, 
trains for Hamburg and Bremen. Anhalter Bahn- 
hof, trains for Dresden, Munich, Vienna, and the 
South. Fotsdamer Bahnhofy trains for Potsdam, 
Magdeburg, Cologne. Stettiner Bahnhof, trains 
for Danzic and the North. Gorlitzer Bahnhofy 
trains for Gorlitz and the Southeast. 
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POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH REGULATIONS : 

Germany prides itself justly on having very supe- 
rior postal arrangements. The stations are numer- 
ous and convenient ; the facilities for mail of the 
best and most advanced methods. Foreign letters, 
20 pfennigs ; local letters, 10 pfennigs ; post cards 
(foreign), 10 pfennigs. Telegrams are received at 
the post-office. 

GABS : Every city in Germany has first- and 
second-class cabs. Inside of these cabs the tariff 
card is found conspicuously posted. The taxam- 
eter cabs, in which the distance traversed and the 
fare due is registered by a mechanical contrivance, 
are recommended to foreigners unacquainted with 
the language. 

GERMAN RAILWAY TERMS : Zoll amt, cus- 
tom-house ; Bahnhofy railway station ; Mntritt, en- 
trance; Warte Saal, waiting-room; Fahrkarterij 
&i7Ze^5, tickets ; Gepdckschein, baggage-ticket ; P/a#«- 
karte, seat-ticket ; Speise Wagen, dining-car ; Bahn 
steig, or Perron j platform; Geleise, the tracks; 
SchaffneTy conductor ; filr Nicht Rancher, no smok- 
ing; einsteigeuj all aboard; austeigeuj all out; 
Wagon, car ; Zug, train ; ahgehen, to leave ; ankom- 
men, to arrive; umwechseln, to change. 
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SECTION XI 
TRAVELING IN HOLLAND 

LANDING IN HOLLAND : The landing of 
those passengers who are booked for Holland on 
the Holland- American Line is made at Nilo's dock 
(time and tide and the uncertainties of the weather 
permitting), Rynhaven, Rotterdam. The place is 
a fine stone quay, where cabs and omnibuses are 
in waiting to convey their customers to the main 
city on the opposite bank of the river. 

The custom examinations are made while the 
ship is sailing up the river Meuse, called " Maas '' 
in Dutch. 

From Rynhaven to the city proper the distance 
by carriage is as long as from Hoboken to New 
York. The drive is over a bridge which spans the 
stream. There are swift little ferries, which are a 
much more attractive and expeditious means of 
reaching the town, but these boats have no proper 
accommodation for heavy luggage, and are there- 
fore only to be recommended to people having sim- 
ply hand luggage. 

• The ferry landing is nearly adjoining the Hol- 
land-American dock, and boats go every few min- 
utes. The ticket-office for the ferry is a substan- 
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tial little booth near the gangplank. The tickets 
cost, first-class, 5 Dutch cents ; they are punched 
on the way over, and collected as the passenger 
leaves the boat. 

By going over to the city in this manner, a cab 
or a horse-car can be procured near the landing- 
side and a most interesting first impression of Kot- 
terdam obtained. The writer prefers the horse- 
car ; to get which one requires but to walk a few 
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Facsimile Street Car Ticket (Holland) 

steps up the street to the iron post, which pro- 
claims that here is the " Tramweg " halting-place, 
and there wait until a car marked "Park Hofplaii, 
Beurse," comes along, with the horse trotting away 
from the direction in which she first walked up the 
street. This car goes through a very characteristic 
portion of Rotterdam and past the chief railroad 
station. The fare is 7^ cents, in exchange for 
which amount the wayfarer obtains a ticket. If 
the conductor is given a 10-cent piece and told to 
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keep the change, he will not be in the least insult- 
ed; on the contraiy, 2^ cents will so sharpen his 
comprehension of the English tongue and assist his 
memory that he will be sure to stop at the right 
place. 

LANDING AT THE HOOK OF HOLLAND : 
When, owing to the uncertainties of Channel 
weather, time is lost and the tide will not permit 
the big ship to proceed at once up the river, the 
passengers are landed at the Hook of Holland and 
sent on by special train to Rotterdam. The bag- 
gage is, in this emergency, examined on shore in 
a room of the railroad station devoted to that pur- 
pose, and used for all the ships which stop at the 
Hook. 

RAILROAD STATIONS IN ROTTERDAM : 
There are three stations in Rotterdam — the Beurs, 
the Maas, and the Delphisch Plein. This last is 
somewhat removed from the center of the city, but 
connects by elevated tracks with the two other sta- 
tions. From the Beurs the trains going through- 
out Holland take their departure ; from the Maas 
the trains start to Germany and Belgium. By 
changing cars at the Delphisch Pleiuj a passenger 
leaving the Beurs Station can connect with many 
of the trains starting from the Maas Station. For 
an American with American ideas of distance these 
two stations do not seem very far from one anoth- 
er, but, as the connections vary, it often involves 
11 
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a question of delay. Cabs are plenty at all the 
stations. The tariff is 60 Dutch cents a course for 
the smaller vehicles seating two persons ; 70 cents 
for the larger cabs. Ten cents is an ample gratu- 
ity. 

RAILROADS IN HOLLAND: The railway is, 
in order and regularity, a match for all other 
things Dutch, Holland being the land where sys- 
tem and good management are always in evidence. 

Trains are distinctly placarded with the name of 
the terminal and chief intermediate stations, " Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, via den Haag," etc. Infor- 
mation, which can be accepted as reliable, is freely 
given by both porters and guards.- 

The roadbeds are well built. The cars run eas- 
ily, the carriages are roomy and clean, the officials 
attentive and intelligent, and the trains are dis- 
tinctly placarded, and the names of the stations 
are conspicuous, and there are many porters to 
answer inquiries. Third-class carriages have seats 
of wood; they are clean, but mainly used by the 
peasants. First-class tickets are almost double in 
price those of the third-class. Second-class cost 
about a third less. From Rotterdam to Amster- 
dam the tickets cost : iirst-class, 3. 50 florins ; sec- 
ond-class, 2.50 florins; third-class, 1.75 florins. 
For those tourists who make an extended tour in 
Holland, it is a wise plan to inquire about the 
mileage books, sold by the railroads. These 
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"kilometer boekjes," sold for 500 kilometers, cost, 
first-class, 15 florins; second-class, 11.25 florins; 
and third-class, 7.50 florins. These tickets are 
good for six months. One thousand kilometer- 
boekjes are available for one year from date (see 
page 165). 

The ticket-offices are near the entrances to the 
stations, and the clerks speak and understand 
either English or German. In case there should 
be any misunderstanding in many of the larger 
stations, there is an official interpreter standing 
about who comes forward to help strangers. The 
windows of the ticket-offices are never raised; 
there is an opening at the bottom through which a 
tray moves in for the money, the ticket and the 
change being pushed out on it to the purchaser. 
The clerks, in some mysterious way, without rais- 
ing the glass, hear all the traveler has to say. 

To ask for tickets in Dutch, say : A single ticket 
to Rotterdam, " Enkele, Eerste Klasse naar Rot- 
terdam"; three return tickets, second-class, to 
Amsterdam, " Dree Retour Biljets, Tweede Klasse 
naar Amsterdam " ; and so on, varying the num- 
bers as desired. No person is permitted to go on 
the station platform (perron) without a ticket. In 
the smaller stations the entrance to the platform 
is through the waiting-rooms. An official sits at 
the door going to the platform and punches the 
tickets. The conductor examines the tickets before 
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the train starts, and, if the distance be long, he 
looks at them occasionally in the course of the 
journey. The ticket is taken up at the exit (uit- 
gang) of the terminal station. The names of the 
stations are called clearly and audibly. There can 
be no danger of being carried past the destination 
if the tourist knows how the name of the place 
sounds in Dutch. If he fails to understand, his 
eyes will help him, for the names of the towns aie 
posted up in very large letters in full view of the 
carriage windows. 

PORTERS : The attendants who fetch the 
bags and bundles and one trunk into the custom- 
house and from there to the train expect 25 cents. 
The transportation of the trunks is usually the 
business of the steamship company, and the in- 
dividual pieces of baggage claimed in Rotterdam 
at the station with the receipt given on the dock 
in New York. 

Porters are numerous, obliging, and satisfied 
with a small fee. They will carry hand luggage 
to any hotel within walking distance of a station 
for 25 cents in Dutch money (f 0.12). Luggage 
in Holland must be registered, and the traveler 
must pay for every pound he puts in the van. 
The rate for baggage is 10 cents for twenty-two 
pounds carried five kilometers, and 15 cents for 
the same weight carried one hundred kilometers. 
The railroads are run on Greenwich time. The 
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fact that the station clocks are therefore much 
slower than the town clocks gives a restful feeling 
of safety to calm American tourists who are char- 
acteristically hurrying for a train in reposeful Hol- 
land. 

Trunks can be sent on in advance to any station 
in Holland at the regular luggage rates, and will 
be kept in the baggage-room until claimed. A 
fixed rate is charged for storage. One package 
kept twenty-four hours costs 5 cents; for every 
successive day, 5 cents. 

RAILROAD GUIDE-BOOK: The "Neder- 
landsch Spoorboekje " (page 53) is a compact and 
comprehensible railway guide-book. The larger 
edition, sold for 26 cents, has time-tables of the 
canal and river boats, the prices, destinations, and 
hours of departure and arrival. The arrangement 
in this book is clear. An index gives the names 
of the towns, together with the number of the page 
on which the corresponding time-table is printed. 
There are no confusing, mysterious letters or in- 
comprehensible signs. At the back of the book an 
alphabetical list gives the prices between the chief 
cities and minor stations. The plan of these 
pages is very simple : Tickets, first, second, third 
class, and return, are carefully noted, and enable 
a traveler to calculate the cost of a whole series of 
trips. 

LANGUAGE: Dutch is one of the modern lan- 
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guages not universally cultivated by travelers, but 
a little Dutch can be easily picked up and adds 
very much to the enjoyment of a stay in the coun- 
try districts. English and German are very gen- 
erally understood throughout Holland. The 
inhabitants are amiable, but so much an object of 
curiosity to travelers that they turn an honest 
penny by consenting to pose for the proprietors 
of cameras, and will neither consent to be painted, 
sketched, nor photogi*aphed unless they are paid 
for it. 

The ride from the Hook to the Beurs Station 
occupies about twenty minutes along stretches of 
picturesque Dutch scenery. 

TELEGRAPH AND POSTAL RULES: Postage 
stamps are sold at the tobacconists. Postage to 
the United States is 12^ cents. Foreign post- 
cards must have a 5-cent stamp. Within the 
boundaries of Holland letters cost 5 cents ; cards, 
2^ cents. Telegrams are sent from the post-offices ; 
ten words for 25 cents ; H cents for each extra 
word. Cables to the United States are at a rate 
of 90 cents a word; to European countries, five 
words for 50 cents. The sign of a sub-post-office 
is a shield bearing the arms of Holland. Letter- 
boxes are conveniently and conspicuously placed 
on the streets. 

PRICES IN HOLLAND: Holland has the repu- 
tation among English tourists of being very expen- 
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sive. The hotels of the better class can be patron- 
ized for $3 a day, luncheon not included. Ask 
for prices en pension (page 135), which can be ar- 
ranged for in any hotel if the stay be prolonged. 
These prices for room and meals are from 6 to 10 
guilder a day in cities like the Hague and Amster- 
dam, and cheaper still in towns the size of Amers- 
foort. Cabs are luxuries much more easily 
dispensed with here than in other continental coun- 
tries. The cities are small enough to be comfort- 
ably explored on foot, and the convenient tram- 
ways and small boats are delightful means of 
reaching the suburbs or more remote quarters of 
the towns. MeLke Stuben, which are spotless and 
inviting dairy luncheon-rooms, where milk, choco- 
late, and simple cakes are dispensed by a friendly, 
smiling Dutch woman in a costume which sets off 
her sturdy figure and rosy face to perfection, are 
numerous and very cheap. Pastry shops, of which 
there are several in every street, betray the fond- 
ness of the Dutch for chocolate, ices, and rich pas- 
try. The cooking is excellent throughout Hol- 
land. Coffee is pure and well made. Those who 
like meat well done should mention the fact when 
giving an order, for the Hollanders prefer both 
beef and mutton underdone. The cooking of their 
admirable vegetables, of rice, of bread-stuffs, and 
desserts is above criticism. Of the order and 
cleanliness in housekeeping it is unnecessary to 
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speak, altho that traveler who goes about seeking 
what can be condemned declares that Dutch neat- 
ness is an exaggerated tradition. Breakfast is in 
Holland the same light repast of coffee and bread 
that it is in other continental countries. The 
luncheons and dinners are very solid meals. Few 
of the natives drink any but mineral water, altho 
the supply brought into many of the cities is said 
to be very wholesome. Altho forbidden by law to 
drink the water from the canals, the boat folk 
transgress in this matter constantly, without any 
seeming evil effect. American specialties, like 
shredded wheat and the many breakfast foods, are 
sold extensively in the Dutch cities, so no Ameri- 
can need starve in Holland for lack of hygienic 
diet. 

LAUNDRY WORE: In the country districts 
the washing is done better than in the provincial 
part of other European lands, but the washer- 
woman must be impressed in the most fluent 
Dutch at the tourist's command that no exorbitant 
charges will be allowed to go unquestioned and 
that good work is expected for reasonable prices. 
Of course, the temptation to the expeditious re- 
moval of dirt afforded by the use of acids will not 
be resisted, which, of course, helps to deplete the 
wardrobe of a passing client. 

WEATHER: A waterproof, an umbrella, and a 
warm cloak are never to be forgotten when starting 
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out to explore Holland. The rain falls frequently 
and the wind rushes madly at times over the low 
country. In the autumn there is a great deal of 
dull, windy weather, and whoever chooses winter 
for visiting Holland will need the warmest woolen 
clothing. The days are very short and the cold 
penetrating. 
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SECTION XII 
TRAVELING IN ITALY 

PORTS: The ships sailing from the United States 
to Italy (page 32) stop first at Naples, then pro- 
ceed up the coast to Genoa. 

NAPLES: All passengers who wish to tour in 
Southern Italy, those who are gomg direct to 
Egypt and the Holy Land, leave the ship at Na- 
ples. The steamers for Alexandria and for Poi-t 
Said call at Naples en route for Egypt and Syria. 

The landing at Naples is made at the Im- 
maleotella Nuova, which is the general quay 
for passenger ships. Few steamers go up to the 
pier. Small boats, for which tickets are pur- • 
chased, convey the passengers ashore. One lira is 
all that should be demanded for these tickets. 
Tourists going on to Genoa often wish to avail 
themselves of the hours during which the steamer 
stops in Naples to see the city. The boatmen who 
own the tenders endeavor to force these sightseers 
to buy return tickets to the ship, promising to be 
at the quay waiting at any stated hour to meet 
them. These men must not be trusted nor the 
return tickets bought. The purchasers will come 
to the wharf and find no tender waiting, while 
other boatmen will demand exorbitant prices when 
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they behold the tourist's confusion and anxiety to 
regain the ship in time. 

GENOA : At Genoa steamship passengers are 
landed at the Ponte Frederico Guglielmo. Custom- 
house examinations, post and telegraph and rail- 
road ticket-offices are all on this dock. 

CUSTOM HOUSE : The custom-house officers 
are very courteous. Tobacco, cigars, matches, 
playing cards, spirits, and salt are all contraband 
articles and must be declared. 

BAGGAGE: The railroad station at Genoa is on a 
hill above the landing. Flights of steps go from the 
dock up the terraces for the convenience of those 
who wish to go on foot. The facchini (porters) 
will pile the trunks and bags on their hand-carts 
and take- them up the winding way, which the 
traveler can watch while mounting the steps. A 
sharp bargain should be made with them. Two 
porters are required for this service, one to push 
the cart and the other to keep the things from fall- 
ing off. Keep them constantly in view. In Italy 
articles have sometimes a way of disappearing 
never to appear again. Bags or bundles should 
never be left carelessly without a guardian, not 
even on the seat of a railroad carriage. When 
entering a station, count the packages confided to 
the porter, call his attention to the number, and 
then follow him until every trunk and bag is de- 
posited in safety in the place it should be. 
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There is no allowance made for passengers' lug- 
gage by the railroads. Eveiy pound must be 
paid for. The charge, according to the official 
time-tables (" Oraido Officiale "), is 70 centesimi 
for one hundred kilo for every five kilometers, 
which, by English computation, is about fifty -five 
pounds for three and one-half miles. Baggage 
can be stored in a station in the Deposito de Ba- 
gaglia, and a receipt, Poliza di Consigna, given 
the owner. This ticket bears a number by which 
the baggage can be reclaimed. As in France, 
this corresponding number is pasted on the pack- 
ages left in storage. The price for one piece 
left for twenty-four hours is 25 centesimi; for 
every consecutive day 10 centesimi additional is 
asked. Baggage can not be forwarded by rail- 
road unless by the Grand or Petite Vitesse, as in 
France. The American Express, if they are noti- 
fied by letter or at any one of their offices,, will 
take all packages in charge and deliver them at a 
stated address at very reasonable rates. The bag- 
gage will not be weighed in a railroad station until 
after the ticket has been purchased. Then the co^i- 
segna di bagagli is made out. It is duplicated, and 
a receipt given as on the French roads (page 128). 
Trunks put in the baggage-car are labeled with the 
number of this receipt. It must be presented to 
reclaim the luggage at the end of the journey. 

PORTERS' FEES: For a bag, 25 centesimi; 
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for a large trunk or two small ones, 50 centesimi. 
For particular services, such as wheeling the bag- 
gage from the dock to the Genoa Hill Station, 
demand the price and then offer half of this sum 
— you will eventually pay two-thirds of what was 
originally demanded. If the facchini go into the 
station and register the trunks, give them a little 
more than the bargain. Italian porters are good- 
natured, but they expect to be bargained with. 

TICKETS: Railroad tickets have the price 
printed on them, minus the charge for the govern- 
ment stamp. First-class tickets on express trains 
cost 5 centesimi per five kilometers more than on 
the ordinary trains. Second and third class re- 
main the same on both. 

At the Distrihuzione di Biglietti (ticket-office of 
each station), to ask for tickets, the traveler says 
in Italian, " Un higlietto di prima,^^ first-class 
ticket ; " Due biglietti di seconda^^^ second-class ; or 
a " Ritoma" return ticket. Third-class in Italy 
is not possible for ladies. Try to be sure of the 
exact price of the ticket, including the government 
stamp, and to have the right change in hand. 
Mistakes, which are common at Italian railway 
stations, can be thus avoided without discussion. 
The tickets must be presented before going on to 
the platform. They will again be examined by 
the conductor before the starting of the train, and 
are sometimes asked to be produced in the course 
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of the journey, but are taken up only at the exit 
of the final station. 

RAILWAY GARRIAGES: The railway coupes , 
except those on the trains de luxey are old-fash- 
ioned, but corridor-cars are being slowly intro- 
duced. The third-class carriages have only wood- 
en benches and are not any too clean. There are 
sleeping-cars only on the thiough trains which 
come from France and from Berlin. This is a 
Rapide with only first-class carriages. On the 
trains de luxe there are restaurant-cars between 
Milan and Eome. They are the property of the 
International Sleeping-car Company, and managed 
as in the other countries of Europe where the 
cars of this company are used on the railroads. 
The meals are served a la table d'hote at fixed 
prices. 

Kefreshments can be obtained at all the large 
stations, where there are restaurants and buffets. 
Boys bring trays of sandwiches and mineral waters 
along the platform to the doors of the carriages ; 
but the traveler through Italy, as in France, 
(page 124), should never start off on a journey 
without chocolate or biscuits in his bag. 

ITALIAN RAILWAY TERMS : Ingresso, en- 
trance; uscito, exit; distrihuzione di higlettij 
ticket-office ; higliettoy ticket ; marcia piede, plat- 
form ; trenoy train ; wagone^ carriage ; pronti, par- 
tenza, all aboard; si cambia treno, change cars; 
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baggagliy baggage ; essere un coincidenza? does this 
train connect? donne sole, ladies only ; pet fuma- 
tore, for smokers ; vietato di fumare, no smoking ; 
dogana, custom-house; piroscafo, vapor e, tender, 
small steamer ; barca, boat ; quanto costa ? what is 
the cost? niente, nothing; troppo, too much; 
manciuy fee; niente per me? nothing for me? 
qualche cosa per me? something for me? in qual 
binario parte il treno ? from which track does the 
train start? 

The train time between Naples and Rome is five 
hours. First-class, fast trains, 29 fr. 10 c. ; second- 
class, 20 f r. 40 c. From Genoa to Florence takes six 
hours. First-class, 25 f r. ; second-class, 21 f r. 50 c. 

FOOD IN IT ALT: The coffee used is largely a 
mixture of chicory, and more wholesome than the 
real berry if one can learn to like the decoction. 
Buy your own tea. In Rome or Florence good tea 
is sold in shops patronized by the English and 
Americans. Make it yourself. The bread is 
everywhere excellent. Italians use olive-oil exten- 
sively in the preparation of food, and like the 
flavor of onions and a dash of garlic. Tomatoes 
are a vegetable which forms a large element of 
the savory mixtures which are a figure of the Ital- 
ian cuisine. These composite dishes may not ap- 
peal to the American eye, but they are delicious to 
the palate and compounded of the most wholesome 
materials. 
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POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH ARRANGEHENTS: 

Postage stamps can be bought in the tobacco and 
salt shops. As salt is heavily taxed^ shops are 
maintained for its sale by the Government. Ordi- 
nary letters to the United States and countries 
across the Italian frontier require a stamp of 24 
centesimi. Letters throughout Italy and Sicily 
need a stamp of 20 centesimi. To send a letter to 
any one in the same city where it is posted, a 5- 
centesimi stamp only is needed. Post-cards, car- 
tolina postals, for Italy and abroad cost 10 cente- 
simi; for the same town, 5 centesimi. Reply 
cards, called con riposta pagata, part of which can 
be returned with an answer, cost, inland, 15 cente- 
simi; abroad, 20 centesimi. Cables to the United 
States are charged for by the word and ai-e regu- 
lated by the distance to which they are sent. 
Three to four francs is the cheapest rate. Tele- 
grams throughout Italy can be sent for 1 franc for 
fifteen words; each additional word costs 5 cente- 
sijni more. The rates for telegrams to the differ- 
ent countries of Europe vary according to their dis- 
tance from Italy. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS : It is the polite 
custom in Italy to greet strangers, on entering a 
shop, a railway carriage, and a street-car, with a 
" Buon giorno," and on leaving to bow and wish 
your fellow traveler a "Buona sera'' or "Addio." 
Ladies need not be annoyed or displeased because 
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so many of the male population stand and stare in 
the streets. Their gaze is not intended for imper- 
tinence, but as a sign of admiration, which the 
women of the country understand perfectly. If 
there is any annoyance it should be accepted 
calmly and borne with perfect indifference. Young 
women who are not full of self -consciousness never 
notice these intent looks ; to do so is to suggest on 
their part a desire for further acquaintance, and if 
they are pursued they have no one to blame but 
themselves. 

The impression which once prevailed that Italy 
was unhealthy in summer no longer bars that coun- 
try to tourists between the months of May and 
September. By using ordinary precautions when 
going from the heated atmosphere of the sunlit 
air into the cold churches and galleries ; by being 
always provided with a light woolen wrap for 
such occasions, no one will be the worse for a 
summer visit to Italy. Sight-seeing should be 
taken very leisurely and never in the middle 
of the day. Drink only mineral water, cold 
but not iced, and observe moderation in eating 
fruit. 

LANGUAGE OF THE GOUNTRT : French is 
very generally understood in the most traveled 
ways in Italy, yet a slight knowledge of Italian 
adds very much to the comfort of the traveler and 
will gain him much more consideration from por- 
12 
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ters, servants, and the class of people who are pre- 
pared to reap as large a harvest as possible from 
foreigners. 

HOTELS: In nearly all the Italian hotels it is 
possible to make pension prices. For transient 
visitors rooms from 4 to 10 francs can be obtained 
in an^' first-class hotel. State ^the price you wish 
to pay, and do not fail to ask about the extra 
charges for light and attendance. A clear under- 
standing with the hotel keeper will go a long way 
toward the comfortable settling of the bill. The 
servants' fees are the same as in France (page 
136). 

GUIDE-BOOKS: There are local guide-books 
for each Italian city published by Guigoni, similar 
in character to the "Guides Joanne" (page 139). 
They cost one lira each. They give a list of ho- 
tels and their prices in the order of their excel- 
lence. 

TRAMWATS: Italian cities are well provided 
with tramways. Steam and electric roads connect 
the suburban towns with the larger cities. The 
fare is paid the conductor, who gives a ticket to 
the passenger, punched with amount paid and the 
name of station to which it was paid. The man- 
agement of the tramway system is like that in use 
in France. 

GABS: Cabs are cheaper in Italy than in 
France. One franc a course is what a cab with a 
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single horse costs by day ; at night the price is in- 
creased by 50 centesiini. A two-horse cab is 1 
franc 50 centesirai by day; 2 francs by night. 
Luggage outside, 20 centesimi extra. A tariff 
hangs in every cab. By the hour, the drivers 
charge 2 francs for a one-horse cab, 2 francs 50 
centesimi for two horses. 

TIME-TABLES: Orario Ufficiale delta Strada 
Ferrata, price 1 lira, is a book printed on leaves 
rose-colored, white, green, and orange, for the pur- 
pose of enabling the seeker to find the information 
he desires quickly. The rose-colored part of the 
volume is devoted to the index of the contents. 
The alphabetical list of towns and the pages on 
which their time-tables are found and the tai-iff of 
transport (like the page here reproduced) for pas- 
sengers is also appended. The tariff for baggage, 
dogs, and bicycles is rated per kilometer. The 
white pages contain all the time-tables. The green 
indicates particulars about special tickets of all 
sorts. The yellow applies to boat time-tables and 
advertised boats. 

To find the exact price of tickets in the " OraHo 
UfficiaUy^^ first find the white time-table, and, on 
the left-hand side of the pages, see how many 
kilometers between the two places you wish to go. 
Then turn to the pink sheets of the book. There 
likewise on the left-hand side are the number of 
kilometers and then columns of prices added for 
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first, second, and third class. The first for the 
fast trains, the second for ordinary trains, trans- 
lated like the above example. This tariff is minus 
the government tax, for which an extra charge is 
made. 
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SECTION XIII 

TRAVELINQ IN EGYPT 

STEAMERS BETWEEN MARSEILLES, OEN- 
OA, NAPLES AND EOTPT : From Naples to 
Alexandria the following lines have ships : 

steamer. Fare. Time. 

North German Lloyd |60 and upward 4 days. 

Navigazione Generale Itali- 

ana 50 ** *• 4 " 

From Naples to Port Said : 

steamer. Fare. Time. 

Orient Pacific |60 and upward 4 to 5 days. 

North German Lloyd 60 ** " 5 days. 

Navigazione Generale Itali- 

ana 55 *' " 5 ** 

Orient Pacific 60 " *' 5 '' 

From Marseilles a new service has been insti- 
tuted on the Mediterranean by the North German 
Lloyd Steamship Company. This service is en- 
tirely confined to the Mediterranean. The Dutch 
Mediterranean Line has steamships going between 
Genoa and Port Said. These steamships, which 
continue their voyage on to the far Orient, are of 
the most modern type and extremely comfortable. 

ENGAGING STATEROOMS: The regulations 
concerning the engaging of staterooms, care of lug- 
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gage, steamer-chairs, and baths are the same as on 
the transatlantic steamers (page 24). All the 
advice given on page 65 about the Atlantic voy- 
age applies as well to the Mediterranean. The 
time spent on these ships is nearly as long as on 
that of the very fast steamers going across the At- 
lantic. Chances frequently occur at Naples and 
Genoa by which some of the best staterooms are 
left vacant. By applying by letter to the agents 
of any of these steamers, such staterooms will be 
reserved for the earliest applicants. 

THE VOYAGE : Mediterranean weather is, like 
Channel weather, very uncertain, but as a rule 
there is not much seasickness among the passen- 
gers. At rare intervals this inland sea becomes 
very rough, and travelers should be prepared for 
all varieties of weather. 

CHOOSING THE PORT : The point at which 
the traveler lands in Egypt is largely a matter of 
taste. The voyage to Alexandria from Naples is 
seldom less than three days. To Port Said the 
time is twenty-four hours longer. Between Alex- 
andria and Cairo the train goes in three and one- 
half hours. From Port Said to Cairo the time is 
five hours. At Alexandria the landing is made by 
tender; at Port Said at the ship's docks. Equally 
good vessels go to both ports. The steamers of 
all the lines sailing from Italy and France are of 
the most modern type and are improving every 
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year. The aiTangement of the cabins is the same 
as on the transatlantic steamers. 

LANDING TICKETS: As soon as the ship casts 
anchor off Alexandria or at Port Said, a wild scene 
of confusion ensues. From the numerous small 
boats awaiting the steamer's arrival, a crowd of 
hotel runners and porters precipitate themselves on 
the ship and assail the passengers with their offers. 
There is but one way to land in Egypt comfort- 
ably and successfully. The passenger should seek 
out on deck an agent of some well-known tourist 
company, either the Anglo-American Nile Steam- 
ship and Hotel Company or Cook's man, and buy 
landing-tickets. These agents are distinguished 
by the marking upon their caps, and are prepared 
to take the entire charge of the tourist who buys 
their tickets. Everything will be put successfully 
through the custom-house, the agent will pay all 
the fees, convey the passenger to the railroad sta- 
tion, and there put him in charge of a competent 
dragoman, who will attend to the registering of 
the luggage for Cairo. The price of these land- 
ing-tickets, quoted from the circular of the Anglo- 
American Nile Steamship Company, is as follows : 
One person, 5s. ($1.25); two persons, 9s. 
($2.25); three persons, 125. ($3); four persons, 
16s. ($4.25); five persons, 205. ($5). 

There can be no more foolish or false economy 
than the endeavor to dispense with these tickets. 
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In Alexandria the trunks, after being landed, are 
surrounded by a mob of apparently crazed porters. 
Passengers are conveyed by cab to the railway sta- 
tion and must there await the arrival of the 
trunks, which are brought up later from the 
steamer on wagons. The station is a scene of in- 
describable disorder while the luggage is being 
taken in to the place of registration through a door 
some distance above the sidewalk, and only large 
enough to admit the passage of one large trunk at 
a time. If the tourist has the landing-tickets he 
need give himself no concern, but go directly to 
the train with his party, and the dragoman to 
whom the business is confided by the tourist agent 
will get the bill of registration, find the tourist in 
his carriage, and bring to him the bill to be set- 
tled. A fee of one franc will suffice for this serv- 
ice. 

BAILROAD GARS : The trains between Alex- 
andria and Cairo and between Port Said and Cairo 
have carriages of the most modern type. Second- 
class is quite as good as it is anywhere in Europe, 
and the European dwellers in Egypt always use 
these carriages instead of the first-class cars. 

There is a dining-car on both of these trains, 
but 5 francs is charged for the luncheon, which is 
said to be not particularly good. Most travelers 
prefer to take with them a luncheon, which can be 
put up on the ship. 
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EXCESS LUGOAGE : Ou the Egyptian rail- 
roads all luggage must be paid for. Not one extra 
pound is allowed. 

GUIDE-BOOKS : The guide-books of Egypt 
are all veiy expensive, three, four, and five dollars 
being demanded for these volumes, according to 
the amount of information given. Baedeker, 
Black, Murray, and Macmillan all have excellent 
works upon Egypt. The Cook Tourists' Agency 
also publishes one which is devoted chiefly to the 
mterests of their business, but which is extremely 
useful in all things save the question of expense. 
No prices are ever quoted by any of the books pub- 
lished by the Cook Agency. 

DISTANCES : The distance between Cairo and 
Alexandria is one hundred and twenty-nine miles ; 
the express train goes in three and one-half hours. 
The fares are, first-class, 105 piastres, which is 
$5.25; second-class, 52 piastres, which is $2.60. 
From Port Said the time to Cairo is five hours ; the 
fare is, first-class, $6.00 ; second-class, $4. 50. The 
railway terminus in Cairo is in the northwestern 
part of the town. Hotel omnibuses meet the trains. 
The cabs are small open victorias, like the French 
fiacres. Unless the tariff is plainly displayed, a 
strict bargain should be made with the driver. Ex- 
cept for the lightest possible trunks, these cabs 
will carry no luggage. 

HOTELS: The charges in hotels in Egypt are 
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on the American plan, food and lodging ineludedf^ 
and the prices are from 60 piastres ($3) up, ac- 
cording to the size and location of the rooms. 
These hotels are nearly all under English and Ger- 
man management, and the servants are mostly 
Greeks. The information concerning laundry 
work in Europe (page 113) applies to all the wash- 
ing of linen done in Egypt. Nothing is cheap in 
Egypt, and there is a continual demand for fees, 
which should be given with great discrimination. 
Simultaneously with the demand for " bakshish " 
should come the refusal. 

LANGUAGE AND CUSTOMS : Arabic is the 
language of the people, but French and English 
are understood, after a fashion, by all the shop- 
keepers and donkey-boys. Cairo has become very 
European, but, for all that, it is not advisable for 
women to wander about unattended in the older 
parts of the city. In Cairo, clothing such as would 
be found proper and comfortable in early spring 
and fall in our own country is most suitable. The 
climate is either dry, with uninterrupted sunshine, 
or disturbed by floods of rain, which come down at 
times with such violence that, there being no sur- 
face drainage in Cairo, after one of these heavy 
downpours the fire-engines have frequently to be 
called upon to pump out the streets and make 
walking possible. The evenings and the nights are 
cold. In Southern Egypt and on the Nile the 
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days are much wanner than in Cairo ; the climate 
is much more even, but the nights are still cold. 
Dampness is not to be feared. Showers come on 
very suddenly out of a clear sky, but when they 
are over there is no fog, and the ground becomes 
perfectly dry in a very short time. Without a 
waterproof or umbrella no expedition should be 
taken in Egypt. Tender eyes will find dai*k glasses 
of great relief from the strong light reflected by 
the river. A motor veil of heavy chiffon is like- 
wise recommended. 

BEG0AR8 : The English have accomplished 
many reforms in Egypt for the benefit of the na- 
tives, resulting in a constant improvement in their 
condition. Their endeavor to eradicate pauperism 
by discountenancing beggary should be encouraged 
as much as possible. Circulars are widely distrib- 
uted, entreating visitors not to give away even the 
smallest coin. To throw small copper pieces to 
young beggars is perhaps a pleasure to the donor, 
but it does unspeakable harm to the Egyptian peo- 
ple, who need not beg that they may live. They 
have a rich country and plenty of work, which is 
by no means hard, awaiting them in the fertile dis- 
tricts of the Nile. 

THE SEASON : Earlier than late October or 
later than May, Egypt is neither agreeable nor 
convenient for travelers. The comfortable steam- 
boats on the Nile need no mention here. Admi- 
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rable circulars, filled with the most detailed infor- 
mation, are printed and distributed gratis by the 
Anglo-American Mle Steamer and Hotel Com- 
pany, 113 Broadway, New York, and by Thomas 
Cook & Sons, 261 Broadway, New York. These 
will be cheerfully supplied upon application, and 
the agents, as a matter of business, are always ready 
to give all the advice and help in their power. 
The fact that there are now two powerful rival 
companies for Nile travel is a boon for the traveler, 
as the consequent competition gives him the power 
of making a very satisfactory choice in his way of 
seeing this interesting country. 

SMALL BOATS: Both the above-mentioned 
companies arrange for the hire of small Nile boats 
called dahabiyehs. The most perfect way of en- 
joying the Nile is by taking one of these floating 
homes, but this method of travel demands both 
time and money. Dahabiyehs are both steam and 
sailing vessels, and they may be hired of private 
individuals under more or less favorable circum- 
stances, which depend greatly upon the capability 
of the lessee to make a bargain. The private 
boats, when they can be obtained, are the best and 
in many ways the most comfortable. The price 
paid for boat service and food is arranged by the 
day. All contracts should be most carefully exam- 
ined and then signed in the presence of the Ameri- 
can consul. A felucca, which is a small open 
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boat, can be hired with two men for $1.50 a day. 
This does not include the food. Young gentlemen 
of athletic taste, who do not mind mild hardships, 
have enjoyed in this way a most delightful month 
upon the Nile. Food, simple but good of its 
kind, eggs, butter, milk, cereals, and fruit, can be 
obtained anywhere along the fertile banks of the 
river. The travelers must do their own cooking, 
and take straw sleeping-mats and heavy blankets 
for the cold nights. There being no dampness, it 
is perfectly safe for young men to sleep out in the 
open air on the Upper Nile. 

LUGOAGE FOR NILE TRAVELING : While 
traveling on the Nile steamboats, the wardrobe can 
be limited to as few articles as are consistent with 
comfort. The fashion of separate bodices is a 
great help to ladies who wish to make frequent 
changes in the appearance of their gowns. !N[en's 
wardrobes are more easily put into a compact 
space, while yet allowing all the luxury of change 
necessary to personal comfort and cleanliness. A 
straw hat or pith helmet, easy tan shoes for excur- 
sions, and a warm overcoat for evening wear are 
indispensable. Ladies will find an automobile 
veil and hat very comfortable on the Nile. All 
superfluous luggage can be stored in Cairo or sent 
on directly by train, if the tourist proposes stop- 
ping for any length of time at one of the many 
good hotels on the river. Travelers should not 
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fail to put into their handbag a jar of good cold 
cream as an antidote against the hot sun and dry 
air. Quinine and a bottle of chalk mixture will be 
at times invaluable, in case of any disturbance of 
the bowels. When the tourist is heated by exer- 
cise or walking in the sun, great care should be 
taken about the sudden change of clothing. The 
eyes should be kept free from dust and sand, and 
washed with some simple, cleansing lotion. The 
water is good, the food plenty and of good qual- 
ity, and the cooking resembles that in the better 
English hotels. Overtaxing the strength is the 
only danger in this mild, delicious climate. 

EXPORT DUTIES : As the Egyptian Govern- 
ment claims the right to all antiquities found on 
its soil, the luggage of foreigners is examined 
upon leaving as well as upon entering the country. 
Valuable objects not declared are confiscated. The 
agents of the tourist companies will undertake the 
duty of passing luggage through the custom-house 
on leaving, as they did upon arrival. Gullible 
travelers are warned against the imitation of all 
Egyptian antiquities. So-called dealers in scarabs 
and other objects dear to the relic-hunter will 
charge enormous prices for perfectly worthless 
objects. 
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SECTION XIV 
HOMEWARD BOUND 

RETURN TRIP : A transatlantic traveler un- 
provided with a return ticket is now rare. The 
occasion may possibly arise when plans must be 
unexpectedly changed, the departure hastened, 
and the good berth given up. In such a dilemma 
the American Express Company is the best me- 
dium for help and advice. Their ticket depart- 
ment, both in Paris and London, is managed by 
clerks of admirable intelligence and efficiency. 
For the tourist who is traveling alone it will be 
much easier to provide a stateroom at short notice 
than for a pai-ty of two or more. The steamship 
offices of the great liners are all congregated in 
London and in Paris very near to the offices of the 
American Express Company. 

TRANSPORTATION TO THE SHIP : From 
Paris and London passengers with their luggage 
are transported by special train to those ships on 
which they have tickets. The railroad tickets for 
these trains must be secured at the steamship 
offices or agencies at the same time with the tags 
and labels for the luggage. If a tourist prefers to 
stop at interesting places along the way instead of 
taking the special train, suitable arrangements can 
be made through the American Express Company 
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for forwarding the luggage to the steamer. The 
railroad companies undertake to do the same thing, 
but I should advise the passenger to beware how 
he trusts to such promises. On board the ship the 
transportation charges of the American Express 
will be paid by the purser and the bill presented 
for settlement after the ship sails. 

When the tourist has selected for the homeward 
voyage one of those ships which call on their way 
at the French or English ports, the uncertainties 
of wind and weather make the exact hour of arri- 
val in these ports somewhat indefinite. Special 
trains to these ships take the passengers to the 
landing stage, from which they are to be conveyed 
by tender to the ship lying out in the harbor at the 
hour when it is the schedule time for those ships 
to arrive in the port. Warm wraps and a provi- 
sion of biscuit and chocolate, as well as a good 
stock of patience, should be on hand, for the delay 
is frequently long and tedious. The steamship 
companies are not to blame for any delay; time is 
money to them. It may be annoying to wait at 
Boulogne on a cold night until two o'clock in the 
morning instead of being safely on the ship at half 
past ten, but the fault lies with Dame Nature, not 
with the anxious officers of the steamship line. 
Be prepared for such emergencies and meet them 
as cheerfully as possible. 

OARE OF HEALTH : Seasickness is said to be 
13 
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more common on the homeward voyage than on 
the trip east. All the directions given on page 
24 about the care of the health at sea will apply 
here, with the added caution that the excessive 
fatigue induced by shopping, rapid traveling, or 
packing will explain causes of violent seasickness. 

SHOPPING : To shop in foreign lands is as im- 
portant a feature of travel as visiting art galleries 
or the tombs of mythical personages. The Ameri- 
can gentleman, who never enters a retail store in 
his own countiy, who knows nothing of prices, 
and who would disdain a shopping expedition in 
his own city, is tempted by idleness and vacation 
to spend hours in these unknown realms, buying 
recklessly and often injudiciously. Tempted by 
the suave shop-keeper, he puts aside all thought 
of the duties waiting on the home shore, and, ig- 
norant of home prices, loads himself down with 
articles which can be bought as cheap and as good 
at any American department store. Women are 
tempted to forgetfulness by the attractive display 
of goods, and likewise buy foolishly. 

Novelties which blossom forth simultaneously in 
every Parisian shop-window, cross the Atlantic in 
equal numbers, and will be found quite common 
at home before the traveler lands from his return 
voyage. For tourists with long purses, the high 
duties on clothing and jewelry are of small mo- 
ment compared with the excellence of the ai-ticles 
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they purchase. But bursting trunks should not 
be made heavy with commonplace articles. The 
traveler of slender means, who desires to bring 
home to his friends mementoes of his journey, is 
recommended to buy quaint ornaments, to seek 
out objects made in but small quantities in certain 
districts, or to buy choice bits of hand work. By 
haunting the market-places, gifts which will be 
priceless in America can be purchased for such 
small sums that one's friends may be remembered 
and yet the limit allowed by the United States 
Custom-house for expenditure be not passed. 
Antiquities in any country should be avoided by 
all but experts. The craze for antiques has con- 
verted many shrewd individuals into gullible vic- 
tims of unscrupulous tradesmen. To pay large 
sums for worthless objects is a crime against all 
traveling humanity. A good imitation of a charm- 
ing old bit of pottery or a cleverly carved scarab 
may each have a market value, but it is usually 
about ninety-nine per cent, less than that of the 
genuine original. Fixed prices and goods marked 
clearly and legibly now prevail in the best class of 
large European shops and in the more important 
cities of the Continent. When bargaining is nec- 
essary, it is safer for the buyer to decide upon the 
sum the object is worth to him or her, and then 
be firm in not surpassing the first offer. This 
method simplifies buying other articles in the same 
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shop, if the price offered for the first attempt is 
refused. 

ARRIVAL AND CUSTOMS: At quarantine 
the ocean steamer may be said to make the first 
real pause of the voyage. A stop on fche way over, 
sometimes for one slight reason, sometimes for 
another, nearly always happens at least once in 
the course of the passage, greatly to the anxiety 
of the unsophisticated passenger. On such an oc- 
casion it is perfectly unnecessary either to become 
excited or to endeavor to obtain any information 
from the officers why the stop was made. When 
the pilot comes aboard, the stop is little more than 
the slowing down of the mighty engines. As soon 
as he is safely guiding the helm, then the talk 
about the tariff and the custom-house officers be- 
comes more ominous. All the way over this sub- 
ject reminds one of the childish recollections of 
the thrills caused by the tale of the three bears. 
In the writing-room and on the saloon tables the 
stewards distribute papers (page 198), on which 
the passengers can be seen vigorously writing their 
declarations. Scrupulous citizens are heard ques- 
tioning their wives severely and racking their 
brains to remember every item expended on the 
other side of the ocean over and above the sum 
Uncle Sam allows. " I think we should declare 
about fifty dollars' worth," says Mr. Kovice. He 
is ignorant of the unpleasant fact that if he de- 
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clares he has purchased fifty dollars' worth, the • 
unfortunate inspector must in duty bound find 
sixty dollars' worth concealed in the trunk. If on 
the dock, when the trunk is opened, only twenty 
dollars' worth is discovered in the top tray, out 
comes the second ; and if there only five dollars' 
worth more appears, out comes everything in the 
trunk. The inspector is unhappy and the con- 
scientious passenger furious. All that has been 
declared must be appraised. Be very sure of the 
dutiable objects you have. Put them all conspic- 
uously in the top of the trunk and have the bills 
handy. Then the examination can be made 
quickly, the appraiser satisfies himself that your 
statement is honest, and it will not take long to 
pay your duties and be off. The unscrupulous 
passenger is warned against too violent attempts 
at smuggling. 

THE HEALTH OFFICER : At Quarantine all 
the steerage passengers must be submitted to a 
personal examination. The ship's doctor is re- 
sponsible for the cabin passengers, and if no con- 
tagious disease has appeared during the voyage a 
clean bill of health will be given, and the officer 
leaves the ship to make way for the custom-house 
men, who come on to take the declaration of the 
passengers. 

MAKING THE DECLARATIONS : Every pas- 
senger must submit to this preliminary question- 
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ing, even if his whole amount of luggage consists 
of nothing but a handbag. Without the cai-d given 
by these men who board the ship to prove that the 
passenger has been questioned before he landed. 



Cat No 934*. 
BAGCAGE-ENTRYCHECK. 




To the Passenger : 

When all your baggage is landed, 
take this number to the officer in 
charge, wlio will detail an Inspector 
to make the examination. 

Dutiable articles not declared will 
be seized. 

Passengers must have their baggage 
examined before leaving the wharf 

2—1304 



Facsimile Baggage-entry Check (U. S.) 

no luggage will be inspected on the dock, and un- 
less every piece of luggage, no matter how small, 
is inspected and marked, no passenger will be per- 
mitted to leave the pier. 
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The declarations are taken in the saloon. At 
the end of each table sits an official. He is given 
a list of the passengers, and before him is a pile 
of paper, on which is printed the formula required 
to be answered by the Government. The official 
asks the passenger's name, finds it on the passen- 
ger-list, takes the address in the United States, 
inquires the length of the stay abroad, how much 
l*iggage the traveler has with him, how much he 
took over to the other side, and if his expenditure 
for merchandise has exceeded the sum allowed. 
He must likewise declare if he has brought home 
any gifts and what their value is. After the for- 
mality is written out that has been sworn to, the 
passenger is given a ticket entitling him to the 
services of an inspector on the dock. He can not 
get this inspector and must not ask for one until 
all his luggage has been united in the place on the 
pier appointed for this purpose under the letter 
representing the one initial of his last name. As 
soon as every article to be examined is here collected, 
the passenger can go to the desk on the pier from 
which on either side branch forth long lines of 
waiting inspectors. He there presents his ticket 
to the official at the desk, an inspector is assigned 
him, and he can then walk proudly back to his pile 
of trunks, followed by the dreaded officer of the 
customs. The poor inspectors deserve at least one 
good word. They are abused on all sides for do- 
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ing their duty. Undoubtedly many among them 
are met by the passenger with such a spirit that it 
at once awakens an antagonism which is account- 
able for much of the abuse showered upon them. 
The passenger, when he sees a custom-house in- 
spector, for some unknown reason expects to have 
all his luggage dumped out on the dirty wharf, 
and, before this dread misfortune really happens, 
is angry at the inspector. Only those who are 
strongly suspected, and whose tickets bear a pri- 
vate mark which conveys that fact to the inspec- 
tor's mind, are liable to be subjected to this treat- 
ment. But if the traveler meets the inspector 
with an air of incivility, that splendid American 
citizen will retaliate if he can. This is a simple 
hint for less vexation while opening the trunks on 
the dock. I have never found an uncivil inspector. 
They must have many severe trials. The very 
idea of standing around for hours on the dirty, 
drafty docks waiting for ships must tend to de- 
stroy amiability. The passenger who execrates 
the hour spent there should be merciful to the 
inspector. 

All trunks and boxes are required by the law to 
be opened. If keys are misplaced, a locksmith is 
at hand. If the lock can not be opened by the 
keys in his possession, the trunk must be broken 
open. Therefore be very careful to have the keys 
handy. If boxes are nailed up, they must be 
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forced open. The contents are not disturbed, un- 
less it is required that the appraiser should look at 
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Information Slip of Landing Passenf^rs 

them. Unsuspected tourists are subjected to very 
little annoyance, and, altho I shall probably be 
severely criticized for this statement, my experi- 
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ence warrants the remark that passengers on the 
homeward journey worry very unnecessarily about 
their encounter with the United States custom- 
house inspector. 

LANDINO-TIGKET : The room steward takes 
up the return ticket and presents each passen- 
ger with a slip of paper, which is to be made 
out for the officers of the port. This contains a 
statement of the age, the sex, the occupation, the 
nationality, the parentage of the passenger, to- 
gether with the number of pieces of baggage in his 
possession. In return for these details, after the 
slip has been delivered to the purser, he sends back 
by the steward a landing-ticket. The landing- 
ticket is taken up as the passenger steps on the 
gangplank to leave the ship. Ladies, please do 
not lose your landing-ticket. Gentlemen, kindly 
keep it in an outer pocket, and do not separate an 
impatient wife from her waiting husband while 
you take time to search for it. On every ship that 
comes in, the landing- ticket has a way of escaping 
passengers and keeping the crowd at the entrance 
to the narrow gangplank from moving as it should. 
Do not be so excited at the prospect of reaching 
home that all the modest remarks on page 68 con- 
cerning ship's etiquette are utterly neglected. 

TRANSPORTATION OF PASSENGERS AND 
BAGGAGE IN NEW YORK : One of the first se- 
vere blows to the untraveled citizen, who has 
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spent his season in Europe idealizing home institu- 
tions, is the means of transportation for passengers 
and trunks found on the New York steamship 
docks. They may be both veiy fine in their way, 
but they are not in the least what the ardent 
patriot imagined them to be. Carriages can be 
hired which will take both passengers and luggage 
for an extravagant sum from the steamer to their 
destination. If the passenger expects to catch a 
train, it is absolutely necessary to take one of these 
vehicles, and we leave him to drive the best bar- 
gain he can with the independent coachman. An 
agent of the transport company is also in waiting. 
He gives to each person who employs him a card 
with a number on it, and pastes the same number 
on every piece of baggage confided to his care. 

The charge is fifty cents for every bag and trunk. 
These are sometimes delivered the same day, if the 
landing is made very early in the morning. More 
frequently they will wander along in the course of 
the next afternoon if you chance to live in the dis- 
trict above Fifty-ninth Street. One can only sur- 
mise when they get up to Harlem, but it is fer- 
vently hoped that the drivers do not delay so long 
that the illusion of the return is marred by the dis- 
covery of any unsuspected shortcoming in the in- 
stitutions' of Greater New York. 
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SECTION XV 
FOR AUTOMOBILISTS 

AUTOMOBILE ITEMS: The cost of taking an 
automobile abroad, with the packing and freight 
included, is between two hundred and three hun- 
dred dollars. Arrangements for such transpor- 
tation can be effected through the medium of the 
American Express Company, who have the most 
extensive experience in conveying motor cars. 
The steamship companies do not care to be both- 
ered with such details. The packing of a car costs 
all the way from thirty to seventy-five dollai'S. 
The American Express Company will call for it, 
attend to all the bills of lading, ship it, and 
deliver it from the garrage in New York to the 
garrage in Havre, for a stated sum, such as above 
quoted. The exact price depends upon the cubic 
feet occupied by the packed machine. 

DUTIES: No duty is required by the English 
Government for an automobile entering any Eng- 
lish port. 

In France and Germany the custom-house 
duties amount to $12. The automobilist applies 
for a bill of entry, called in French a passe- 
avant. The custom-house duty being then paid, a 
leaden seal will be attached to a conspicuous part 
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of the machine. The machine is then said to be 
plomhe. On leaving the country, this seal is re- 
moved by the official and the duty refunded to the 
automobilist. The same regulation about the 
duties applies to all the frontier custom-houses. 
When passing from one continental country to an- 
other the machine is sealed with lead, the duty 
exacted, and, on leaving the country, the seal is 
taken off and the duty refunded. The duty re- 
quired in Italy is twenty dollars. 

THE SPEED LIMIT: In France there is no 
speed limit in the open country, but twenty kilo- 
meters in Paris and twelve kilometers in the pro- 
vincial cities is the rate of speed which must not 
be exceeded in an hour. Eight kilometers is 
about five English miles. 

In Germany and in Italy the automobilist must 
not drive anywhere at a speed exceeding fifteen 
miles an hour. 

In England the speed limit is eight miles in 
cities, and fifteen miles on the country roads. 

GASOLINE: In England gasoline costs 1^. Ad. a 
gallon, and the cost of running a big machine is es- 
timated at from fifteen to twenty shillings a day, 
continuous riding. 

In France the essence or petrol, as it is indiffer- 
ently called, costs 70 centimes a liter in the coun- 
try, and one franc a liter in Paris, owing to the 
duty required by that city. The cost of running a 
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machine by the day is from 15 to 20 francs. On 
entering and leaving Paris, an automobilist is sub- 
jected to an examination at the octroi du barriere^ 
the entrance to the city. He must pay duty, if he 
carries more than the necessary quantity of petrol. 

In Germany petroleum is cheap. It is only 40 
pfennigs a gallon. 

In Italy the price of the essenza is 75 centesimi 
a liter. Garrage expenses are in Germany about 
20 marks a day and in France 30 francs. 

In Paris the two places of garrage most recom- 
mended for the care of machines and for their 
roomy accommodations are the Paris Automobile, 
Kue d'Anjou, and Schroeder & Co., 51 Avenue de 
la Grande Arm^e. 

While stopping at country hotels or at inns 
where there is an accommodation for automobiles, 
no charge is made for putting up the machine. 
The board and lodging of the chauffeur, which is 
made up to at least $2 a day, is considered a proper 
equivalent for the shelter lent the machine. 

In France the chauffeur is called the mecanicien. 
Good road maps, especially fitted for the use of 
automobilists, are now to be purchased in every 
continental country, as well as in England, for 
sums ranging between twenty-five and thiiiy cents. 
An experienced automobilist recommends the use 
of two sets of these maps. One a map of the en- 
larged type, showing all the peculiarities of each 
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road, and the second a general map of the district 
to be traversed upon the trip. 

The hire demanded for a good automobile, in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, puts this mode of travel 
quite out of the reach of the economical tourist. 

The following prices are quoted from the card 
of the Chauffeiirs Reunie in Paris : A machine for 
four persons for half a day, for Paris and the sub- 
urbs — 60 francs; for six persons, 80 francs; whole 
day, 100 to 120 francs. If the trip extends to some 
distance, the price ranges from 120 to 150 francs. 
These charges include all the expense attached: 
repairs, gasoline, and everything but the food of 
the mc^canicien. It is only fair to say here that a 
fee is expected by that gentleman. It must be 
regulated by his services, altho five francs is 
usually considered enough. Wlien hiring an auto- 
mobile by the week or month a careful bargain 
should be driven. Repairs are excessively expen- 
sive, and under no condition should they be under- 
taken by the person hiring the machine. 

In England, the price asked by one noted firm 
for a brand new motor car is 150 guineas a month, 
which includes everything but the gasoline. This 
is the highest price quoted in England. By the 
day, it is possible to hire a machine at 8 pence a 
mile. In Grermany and Italy no fixed prices are 
quoted, but good bargains may be made at reliable 
garrages. 
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The enclosed ear is said to have the disadvan- 
tage of being less cool and less capable of high 
speed, but for ladies it is the only really comfort- 
able machme for touring. The European roads, 
tho good in all other respects, are very dusty in 
summer. When the tonneau is enclosed in glass, 
a lady may travel in an ordinary costume, and the 
one great objection to this form of pleasure, the 
annoyance of dirt and dust, is greatly lessened if 
not entirely avoided. 

The many inventions in the way of clothing and 
general luxuries for the automobile, find no place 
in this manual. . Such constant improvements are 
being made, that it is better the tourist should dis- 
cover these things for himself. 
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APPENDIX 

It was the intention of the publishei's to give an 
illustration of each of the following coins, but the 
law against counterfeiting forbids their reproduc- 
tion, either by photography or line drawing, ex- 
cept for dealers and catalogs. This appendix has 
in consequence been added to replace the illustra- 
tions, while the values given below are the prices 
charged by the money-changers for all single coins 
above the value of the unit of each country. Any 
purchaser of a single coin below this unit must pay 
five cents extra for that coin, no matter what its 
value, but such a purchase is rare except for cu- 
riosity, as transatlantic travelers will buy small 
coin for use and therefore require amounts which 
will curtail this extra charge. 

ENGLISH GOINS: Gold. — Sovereign, twenty 
shillings, $4.90; half -a- sovereign, ten-shilling 
piece, $2.45. Silver. — Crown, five-shilling piece, 
$1.22; half-a-crown, two shillings and sixpence, 
62 cents. (This last coin is easily mistaken for 
the florin or two-shilling piece, worth forty-nine 
cents. The difference lies in the size and in the 
markings. Half-a-crown is engraved on the re- 
14 
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verse side with a shield bearing the King's coat of 
arms^ whereas the florin has either the cross of St. 
George or three small shields with the arms of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland.) One shilling, 
25 cents; sixpence, 12 cents; threepence, 6 cents. 
Copper, — One penny, 2 cents; one ha'penny, 1 
cent ; farthing, ^ cent. 

FRENCH COINS: GoW.— Twenty francs, 
$3.92; ten francs, $1.96. Silver.— Five francs, 
98 cents; two francs, 39 cents; one franc, 20 
cents; fifty centimes, 10 cents. Nickel. — Twenty- 
five centimes, 5 cents. (These coins when new 
are of the same size and therefore easily mistaken 
for a franc.) Copper. — Two sous, 2 cents; one 
sou, 1 cent ; one centime, ^ of a cent. 

GERMAN COINS: Gold.— Twenty marks, 
$4.80; ten marks, $2.40. Silver.— Five marks, 
$1.20; three marks (thaler), 72 cents; two marks, 
48 cents; one mark, 24 cents; fifty pfennigs, 12 
cents. Nickel. — Twenty pfennigs, 5 cents; ten 
pfennigs, 2^ cents; five pfennigs, 1 cent. Cop- 
per. — Two pfennigs, \ cent. 

ITALIAN COINS: (Italy is the land of coun- 
terfeiters, and strangers can not be too careful 
about the money they accept. In paper, no bills 
but those of the Banca d' Italia should be accepted 
in shops, at the railway stations, or in hotels. 
Foreign gold is everywhere current in Italy, but 
the silver of all other countries will be rejected. 
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A high exchange is given by the bankers for Eng- 
lish and American gold. There is no Italian gold 
at present in circulation.) Silver, — Five lire, 98 
cents; two lire, 39 cents; one lira, 20 cents. 
(Only the silver coins issued since 1863 are good.) 
Nickel. — Twenty centesimi, 4 cents; five cen- 
tesimi, soldo, 1 cent; two centesimi, ^ cent; one 
centesimo, \ cent. 

HOLLAND COINS: Gold.-^Ten florins, $5. 
Silver, — Two and a half florins, $1.05 ; one guilder 
or florin, 40 cents; 50 cents (Am. 25 cents); 25 
cents, Kwartje (Am. 12 cents) ; ten cents, Dub- 
beltje, 5 cents; five cents, Stuiver; 2^ cents. 
Copper, — Two and a half cents, 1 cent; one cent, 
i of a cent; half cent, rare. 

EGYPTIAN COINS: The Egyptian unit is a 
pound of 100 piastres, each 10 orch-el-guerche. 
Gold.— Founds $4.94; half a pound, $2.47. 
(English, French, and American gold coins are 
extensively current in Egypt. Francs are com- 
mon.) Twenty piastres, 98J- cents; ten piastres, 
45J cents; five piastres, 24i|- cents. Silver. — 
Twenty piastres, 47 cents ; ten piastres, 23 cents ; 
five piastres, 12 cents ; two piastres, 5 cents ; one 
piastre, 3 cents. Nickel. — Five orch-el-guerche ; 2 
orch-el-guerche ; 1 orch-el-guerche. Bronze, — Half 
a piastre, i cent ; quarter of a piastre, ^ cent. 
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REDMOND & CO. 

Bankers 

41 Wall Street, New York 
307 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

travelers Cemrs of Credit 

IN POUNDS STERLING, FRANCS, 
MARKS OR DOLLARS 

Available in all parts of the vrorM 



The most satisfactory method for Trav- 
elers to provide themselves with funds 

Pami^ilets giving full particulars sent upcm application 

PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS: 

Parr*8 Bank, London 
Credit Lyonnais, Paris 
Dresdner Bank, Berlin 



Messrs. Redmond & Co. do a general foreign and 
domestic Banking business and maintain a special 
Department for Travelers. Securities bought and sold 
and taken care of 
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GOLDEN GATE AT SUNSET-SAN FRANCISCO- 

FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN— 

FROM NEW YORK TO SAN FRANCISCO, THE 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC 

Jlffords a Trip of Continual Scenic Surprises 

Elegant Passenger Steamers — New York to New Orleans 

THCNCC 

SUNSET EXPRESS — New Orleans to San Francisco 

Conneding There with New Palatial Steamships for 
HAWAIIAN. PHIUPPINE ISLANDS. CHINA. JAPAN. 
ALL ORIENTAL PORTS AND AROUND THE WORLD 

INQUIRE 



New Yobk- 849 or 1 Broadway 
Boston— 170 Washinston Street 
PHILADEI.PHIA— 682 Ghestnnt Street 
BAiiXiMOBE— Hanover and Baltimore Street 



STBACU8E— 212 W. Washington Street 
Hambubo— Amerika House 
London— 49 Leadenhall Street 
LiVEBPOOL— 25 Water Street 
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